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| ADDRESS 
Of the State Temperance Convention to the Peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania. 

_ Fellow Cilizens,—The investigation and discus- 
sions which have taken place, since the com- 
mencement of what has been justly termed the 
temperance reformation, have brought to light, 
and spread before the public mind, the various and 
enormous evils growing out of the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, as a drink. 

ft has been demonstrated, that, under all cireum- 


‘stances (except when prescribed as medicine) 
_ the most temperate use of these liquors is decided- 


ly injurious to the human constitution; that such a 
use tends to create an appetite for the destructive 
stimulus, often beyond the control of the must 
resulute; and that multitudes of temperate drink- 
ere are constantly going over to the ranks of con- 
Of these it hag been ascertain- 
ed, thereare not less than four hundred thousand 
in the United States, forty thousand of whom are 
in our own commonwealth. They are found in all 
the departments of life, and in every rank of go- 
ciety. 

So far from being confined to the more humble 
and obscure walks of life, they are found occupy- 
ing seats in our legislative halls, presiding over 
our courts of Justice, entrusted with the execution 
of our laws, and sometimes even ministering at the 


altar of God; ‘The amount of poverty, wretched- 


ness and crime, which these inebriates produce, is 
beyond all calculation. Our poor houses, jails, 
penitentiaries,.and lunatic asylums are crowded 


_ with the wretched-victims of this loathsome vice. 


Multitudes of children are deprived of the en- 


‘dearments‘of home, and unsupported, unprotected 


those wtom thé God of nature has made their 


-Ratural guardians, are thrown upon the world, to 


row up in ignorance and vice; and thousands of 
ken hearted mothersand wives are left to weep 
their way in silence and neglect, down to the tomb, 


as the only refuge from their misery here. The 


scenes of wretchedness, and agony, and woe, pro- 
duced by this fearful vice, have been depicted by 
the tongue and the pen of the eloquent, in terms 
to harrow up the feelings of your souls; and yet 
we are persuaded that they have produced but 
a faint’ impression of the extent and degree of 
wretchedness that actually exists, 

In connexion with this amount of poverty, mis- 
ery, and crime, you have been shown by well at- 
tested facts, the fearful bearing of this vice on the 


stability of our free institutions—especially as af- |. 


fording the meang now actively and extensively 
employed by unprincipled men, of corrupting our 
elections—the purity of which lies at the very 
foundation of our free institutions. In the coun- 
try, where the greatest purity —— votes are 


Lought with intoxicating liquors. But it is 


©in our large towns and cities, to which the idle 


and vicious resort, and where may be found crowd- 
‘ed together, large numbers of foreigners, selected 
from the most ignorant and degraded of the dense 
population of Europe, and but recently cast upon 
our shores, that the evil most extensively prevails 
The victim of intoxication readily sells his vote 
for the means of gratifying his appetite. The 
crimes of falsehood and perjury are little heeded 


by the drunkard; and both are readily perpetrated 


to secure a vote for his unprincipled seducer.— 
‘Thousands-of votes are thus annually obtained at 
these elections where political parties contend for 
victory. As our population becomes more dense, 


-the facilities and temptations to corrupt will in- 


crease ; and this evil, unless checked in its source, 
will undermine the very basis of our free institu- 
tions. 

There is another bearing gf this subject which 
has often been presented to your view, and which, 
‘at this time especially, merits your serious consid- 
eration. It is the cost of the vice of intemper- 
ance to the community. Our erg is at pres- 
ent ina very e:barrassed situation. Its monetary 
affairs are in a state of great derangement. Mul- 
titudes of artificers and labourers are thrown out 
of employment, either from the want of capital to 
prosecute their businese, or a market for the pro- 
ducts of their skill and industry. 

In consequence of this, after one of the most 
fruitful seasons in all the productions of agricul- 
ture, which our country has ever witnessed, mul- 


' titades of sober and industrious men, with their 


‘families, are actually suffering from the want of 
‘the necessaries of life. Statesmen and financiers 
are endeavouring to trace these embarrassments 
to their causes, that they may apply the proper and 


. @fficient remedies. We are told that the nation 


now owes a large foreign debt, contracted to ob- 
tain the means for prosecuting our extensive sys- 
tem of internal improvements, and for the neces. 
saries and luxuries of life, the productions of for- 
eign climes and foreign industry. The Executive 
of this Commonwealth has stated in his recent 
message to the Legislature, that the aggregate of 
the debt of our own State, is upwards of thirty 
millions of dollars, and that the excess of our ex- 
penditures, above all our available means to meet 
them, amounts to more than one million. The ne- 
cessity of taxation is beginning 'o be agitated by 
some ; while others talk seriously of suspgnding, 
if not abandoning, our magnificent system of in- 
ternal improvements; the progress of which has 
added more than treble of their cost to the Peal es- 
tate of our citizens, and the completion of which 
is go essential to the successful development of the 
vast, the illimitable, mineral and agricultural re- 
sources of our noble Commonwealth. But, fellow 
citizens, have you reflected upon the bearing of 
the cost of intemperance to the community on this 
subject? After the most caretul investigation, by 
the most competent men, what think you t the es- 
timated cost of the intoxicating liquors, drank in 
the United States in one year! Not less than 
one hundred millions of dollars. A sum worse 
than uselessly spent, and sufficient to pay off in 
two or three years our entire foreign debt. — 

But this is only one of the many. items in the 
cost of intemperance to the community. Cast up, 
if you, can, the amount of the avails of your in- 
dustry consumed in supporting paupers, made such 
by intoxicating drinks; in the expenses of our cri- 
minal prosecutions, rendered necessary by the pre- 
va'ence of drunkenness, the fruitful source of all 
crime; and in supporting our ja‘ls, penitentiaries, 
and lunatic asylu:ns, crowded as they are with the 
viétims of this vice. Add to all this, the loss tothe 
community of the productive labour of 400,000 
drunkards, who now earn nothing themselves, 
but live on the industry of others, and you will 
find that the aggregate amount of the cost of in- 
temperance, to this country, is a sum sufficient to 

y off our entire foreign debt in two years, a 
large surplus, to our improve- 
mente, on he most extended and magnificent scale, 
to their completion, 

The coat of intemperance to this Commonwealth 
alone, cannot be less than tifteen millions of dol- 
lars annually. What magnificent results, m the 
improvement of our-State, might not be realize: 
by the judicious expenditure of such a sum; which 
is ie paid as the price of an indulg nce, “ that 
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produces no. benefit, but only unmixed evil.” A 
very considerable item of this Jarge sum is raised 
by a direct tax. Your farms, your houses, your 
employments, even your implements of industry, 
are txxed for the purpose of supporting in your 
respective townships, a bevy of imtemperate drin- 
kers, whose p- stileutial breaths pollute your moral 
atmosphere, and spread contagion and death over 
the face of euciety. The sale of these intoxica- 


‘ ting drinks fesul:ing in this waste of means, of 


health and morals, and productive of al] this crime 
and poverty and woe, is legalized by our legisla- 
ture, in consideration of the insignificant sum of 
$50,000 for licenses. 

Fellow Citizens—We call your attention to 
these facts, dvubtiless familiar to many of you, 
illustrating tne various and enormous evils of 1n- 
temperance, because we wish, in connexion with 
them, to propose to your serious and deliberate con- 
sideration this important question—Why should 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks be sanctwned and 
protected by legislative enactments? It is the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors that furnishes the 
means of intemperance, wh:ch is consuming the 
avails of your industry—undermining the very 
foundations of liberty—and spreading poverty, 
and crime, and wretchedness in their worst forms, 
through the community. Why should this traffic 
receive the sanction and protection of law? Why, 
on the other hand, should it not be sternly pro- 
hibited ? 

The temperance reformation has now p 
to that stage in our ciuntry, where this question 
meets us, where it demands our serious considera- 
tion: and, in‘some form, at least, our prompt and 
energetic action. We want you, fellow citizens, 
to take it into serious consideration, and prosecute 
your inquiries to some definite judgment ; because 
om are the fountain of the legislative authority. 

ou,send your representatives to the legislative 
hall, merely to embody your will, within the pro- 
visions of the constitution, in legislative enact- 
ments; that it may be carried into execution, ac- 
cording to the forms of government you have es- 
tablished. If a law, enacted by your representa- 
tives, prohibiting the sale of em liquors, 
does not violate the fundamental principl+s of lib- 
erty embodied in the constitution of our common- 
wealth, and the constitution of the United States, 
the will of a majority of the people, intelligently 
expressed to this effect, necessarily secures the 
enactment and the execution of such a law. All 
the judicial decisions which have been made on 
the constitutionality of such a law, have been de- 
cidedly in the affirmative. The people unques- 
tionably have a right, if they choose to exercise it, 
to protect themselves, their families, their chil- 
dren, and the community at large, from the de- 
structive consequences of this traffic. It is no vio- 
lation of the rights of any one to be prevented, 
by legal enactments, from employing his capita! in 
a traffic which corrupts the very fountains of so- 
ciety, and spreads wretchedness, and crime, and 
death through the community. What would you 
think, fellow citizens, if the keeper of a gambling 
house, or the vender of lottery tickets, should 
gravely come forward to the legislature, and de- 
mand the repeal of the prohibitory statutes, en- 
acted against these houses and pursuits, as a viola- 
tion of the rights of citizens; and ask the protec- 
tion of law, on their behalf. How would you meet 
such ademand!? On what principle are they so 
sternly prohibited, and with such heavy penalties, 
in your statute books? On the ground that they 
are injurious to the community. 

But can you demonstrate that these pursuits are 
fraught with more injurious consequences than at- 
tend the vending of intoxicating drinks? It is in 
the bar room, and at the grog shop, that men ordi- 
narily prepare themselves for the debaucheries of 
the brothel, or to become the victims of the pro- 
feasiona! swindler, at the gambling table. It is in 
the intoxicating bowl that they drown the remorse 
of conscience, which their crimes always awaken, 
until the heart becomes steeled against its remon- 
strances. 

But the statute book itself furnishes us with a 
conclusive argument in favour of the right of such 
prohibitory enactments. What is the license sys- 
tem, but a system of prohibition, to a certain ex- 
tent? The retailing of ardent spirits is prohibited 
in a great variety of cases. Strong penalties have 
been enacted to prevent their sale, under certain 
circumstances. Why? Because it was regarded 
as endangering the welfare of the community.— 
There are certsin moral qualifications required by 
law, in those who do vend them asa drink. And 
why are these qualifications required, except on 
the assumption, that to commit their sale to all, 
indiscriminately, would endanger the well being 
of the community! The whole license system is 
based on the assumption, that the traffic in ardent 
spirits is fraught with evi] to the community, 
which must be guarded against, as much as possi- 
ble, by prohibitory enactments. We inquire not 
now whether these protibitory enactments have 
been productive of any good. ‘They have certainly 
not answered the purpose for which they were 
originally intended. But they settle the question 
of the right, under the constitution, to pass prohi- 
bitory laws, to any extent the majority of the peo- 
ple shall see proper to direct their representatives 
in the legislative hall. ‘This right being settled, 
on you, fellow citizens, as the fountain of legisla- 
tive authority, rests the responsibility of determin- 
ing whether the traffic in intoxicating liquors as a 
drink, shall continue to spread poverty, and crime, 
and wretchedness, and death, through the com- 
munity. Whether, by its effects, it shall continue 
to consume the avails of the industrious, and sap 
the very basis of your liberty. This question you 
must individually answer to your conscience, to 
your country, to your Ged. 

We have said that in some form, this subject de- 
mands, at this stage of the temperance cause. 
prompt and energetic action. It has been a sub-: 
ject of serious deliberation with the convention 
what form that action should take. Whether we 
should urge the friends of temperance, humanity. 
and their country. to press at once for the passage 
of a law, prohibiting directly, the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, as drinks, as has been successfully 
done in some of our sister states ; or whether we 
should take in'ermediate ground, and endeavour to 
obtain the passage of a law, referring the question 
of licensing retailers of ardent spiriis to the quali- 
fied voters in each election district. The last has 
been settled on as the action in which the conven- 
tion recommend their fellow citizens, and espe- 
cially their fellow labourers in the temperance 
cause, to unite promptly and with energy. The 
principal reason which led to this decision, was, 
that to press at once for the passage of a law, pro- 
hibiting directly the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
would be taking @ step so far in advance of public 
sentiment, as to render our success, within any 
reasonable time, very doubtful; and that success 
in securing the passage ef such a law, before pub- 
lic sentiment was fully ripe for it, might subject 
us to the influence of a re-action, that would 
greatly impede the steady, onward progress of our 
cause. Against the measure pro , there can 
be no reasonable objection urged. We ask only 
for a Jaw, that shall put it in the power of a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters in a township, to say, 
in a manner that shal! not interfere with the strifes 
of party politics, whether there shall be any licen- 
sed in the townzhip, to sell intoxicating drinks, or 
not. “Such a legislative disposition of the ques- 
tion would be in strict accordance with the politi- 
cal principles of our government.” The majority 
of every township ought to have the right to de- 
termine a question in which their own happiness, 
the happiness of their children, and the well be- 


nd| ing of the community, are so deeply interested. 


In the sameway the school law is submitted to the 
vote of every district ; and a majority determines 
whether it shal] be received in that district or not. 
We ask for nothing more than the same disposi- 
tion of the license law, and we see not on what 
ground it can be refused. If it issubmitted to the 
majority of qualified voters, in a township, wheth- 


er they will receive and enjoy all the blessings 
attendant on our common school system, it cer- 


tainly, in a!l reason, ought to be left to them, whe- 
ther they wij! submit to all the wretchedness, and 
poverty, and crime, incident to the traffic in intox- 
icating drinks. It would be a ies of tyranny, 
unsuited to the 19th century, while the former is 
left to the decision of a majority, to force the latter 


upon the community, however much they depre-| 


cate them. The convention has expressed its con- 
fidence, that the legislature, now in session, wi'l 
pass such a law. | | 

Petitions have been presented, praying for its 


passage, and the friends of temperance, through-| 


out the State, are urgently requested to appoint 
active commitiees, to circulate petitions, and for- 
ward them, as quickly as possible, to some mem- 
ber of the jegislature. Should we not be success- 
‘ul in securing the passage of the law we ask, at 
this session of the leziglaiure, (a result we would 
not by any means anticipate,) so far from being 
discouraged, we must press our suit with more 
earnestness the next session. It is impossible that 
we should ultimately fail, if we are but faithful to 
our cause. What we ask is so obviously reusona- 
ble and right, and so much in accordance with the 
principles of our free government, that it is only 
necessary to be known and understood by the peo- 
ple, and their representatives, to secure its passege. 
Having secured the passage of the law, then the 
issue will be fairly before the per ple, in every 
township and ward thronghout the State. Rum, or 
no Run. Alcohol, with all.its attendant mi-eries, 
and crimes, and poverty, and sickness, and death, 
or no Alcohol, with all the ble-sings of temper- 
ance. We want, fellow citizens, this issne fairly 
and fully placed before every qualified voter in the 
Commonwealth. We want to have the opportu- 
nity of psessing his conscience with all the re- 
sponsibility to his family, his country, and his God, 
which will rest upon him in giving a vote that will 
determine such an issue. And we fear not the re- 
sult, Truth is mighty, and must prevail. The 
demon of intemperance, touched by this Itharia] 
epear, will stand revealed in all his native defor- 
mity, and be banished by the indignant voice of 

enlightened and virtuous freemen, from our land. 

E Kuryessory, Jr., President. 
. C. Coppsr, 
D. W. Gross, t Secretaries. 
January. 1840. 


From the Canadian Christian Examiner, 
PRESBYTERY VERSUS EPISCOPACY. 

In the present times when a party in the Church 
of England are preceeding with a retrogade move- 
ment to unite themselves with the Romanists, 
whom they had professed to have forsaken for ever 
a few remarks on the unscriptural character of 
episcopacy may not be unprofitable. It is to be 
regretied that the ambition and blood thirsty spirit 
which the heads of the Church of Enyvland tnani- 
fested during the reigns of Charles the First and 
Second, as well as during the brief reign «f James 
the Second, should be so soon forgotten by the 
Christian community. The late Mr. McGavin, of 
Glasgow, though an Independent, previous to his 
death, showed a truly Christian and patriotic spirit 
in pnblishing in two handsome volumes, accoun's 
of the martyrs who suffered in Scotland by the 
hands of their prelatical enemies, together with 
the dying testimonies of these holy men against 
prelacy. Mr. McGavin was a man who had stu- 
died the Popish Controversy, and who, in the 
course of these studies, saw the resolute stand 
which these men made against its encroachments 
into the kingdom, and it was doubtless his desire 
to draw the attention of his friends to a portion of 
history well worthy of their thoughtful considera- 
tion. Another motive als», doubtless influenced 
the mind of that eminent man, in undertaking the 
editorship of these volumes, and this was the debt 
of gratitude which al] denominations of Christians 
in the kingdom owed to the martyrs in lifting up a 
standard against popish and prelatical usurpation. 
The prelates sought to overcome them in argu- 
ment by captious questions; the brethren were 
mighty in the Scriptures, and their adversaries 
were worsted—their rage was now kindled, and 
for thirty years they persecuted them to the death, 
Considering these things, we cannot but think that 
a yearly commemoration of the doings and suffer. 
ings of our Presbyterian forefathers might be of 
advantage in the present times, more especially 
when the fullowers of Laud are again on the fir ld 
ranging themselves side by side with their popish 
allies. Meanwhile we shull offer a few hints to 
show that prelacy is unwarranted by Scripture.— 
The fabric of this system rests on the distinction 
which they make between 8 Presbyter and a Bish- 
op. We say that the office is identical—thus in 
Acts, chapter xx. 17, * And in Miletus he (Paul) 
sent to Ephesus and called the Elders of the 
church.” And in addressing them, the apostle 
thus speaks, verse 28, “ Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves and to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (bishops) to 
feed the Church of God which he hath purchased 
with hig os n blood.” It may be said, why do they 
receive different nates if the office is the same! 
the explanation is easy. They are called elders, 
as the heads of the congregations—they are called 
overseers as set over them in the Lord. A man 
may be called a parent, and in another view the 
guardian of his child ; but how absurd would it be 
to infer that it required two separate individuals to 
perform these offices, merely because their names 
were different. We give another passage: ‘Titus 
i. 5, “ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city, as | had appointed 
thee.” And in marking the identity of the office, 
he immediately adds in the 7th verse: * A Bishop 
must be blameless,” &c. The inference here is 
unavoidable—the ordained Presbyter is a Bi-hop, 
and possesses al! the functions which belong to hi- 
brethren, who in another passage, are designated 
“the Presbytery.” It is needless to say that this 
is subversive of English episcopacy, seeing a Bish- 
op without Presbyters under him would be no Bi- 
shop at all. 

It is not wonderful that High Churchmen should 
manifest a strong leaning to popery—their system 
of a diversity of ranks among the clergy leads to 
this. In arguing with a papist he would find it a 
hard matter to defend the ground he occupies. 
The Romanist would tell him that the Church of 
England was not apostolical. He would say that 
the Pope was the vicar of Christ on earth, and head 
of the church—and inasmuch as her bishops were 
not confirmed by his authority, they had no power 
to ordain—yea, the dispensation of word and or- 
dinance by priests ordained by such men was un- 
warranted by Christ. The man we say who be- 
lieves in a diversity of ranks among the clergy, 
such as exists in the Church of England, will find 
his mouth closed in opposing the papacy, seeing it 
is the very principle he sanctions which will jus- 
tify the office of the Sovereign Pontiff. But on the 


other hand, should he, on the authority of Scrip- 


ture, deny the Pope’s supremacy, and contend that 
all bishops are equal—he concedes first, tle prin- 
ciple we contend for, namely: that Scripture is o 
a superior force to tradition, both in matters of 
faith and discipline: and second, he is led to adopt 
another principle inconsistent with episcopacy— 
we mean the parity of ministers of the Gospel. 
The Bishop in Rome has no dominion over a Bi- 
shop in any other city. His rule is simple usur- 
pation, and so all are equa!—a truth we may ob- 
serve which the Primate of all England would be 
slow toadmit. But we observe further that the 
episcopal theory of church government bears on 
the face of it the marks of its earthly origin. It 
obviously supposes that ruling is more honourable 
than preaching, seeing they deprive the Pr: sby- 
ters of this power and confer it on the Bishops. 
Hence the Bishop must be decked up and addres- 
sed in the Courtly phrase of “my lord,” and he 
must moreover, have his grand cathedral, with its 
costly appendages. Honour is to be given to whom 


honour is due; and as ruling is more honourable) ~ 


than preaching, so the Bishop must necds receive 
triple honour. But what says the word of God on 
this matter: “ Let the Elders that rule well-be 


|} that is from above. 
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who labour in the word and doctrine.” It is at- 
terly pre with this plain declaration of the 
mind of the Spirit to set the Ruling Bishop above 
the preaching Presbyter. ‘The obvious conclusion 
fro » such 8 gext is, that the Bishop is not superior 
to the pastor, and therefore, seeing he does assume 
a superiority, yen, seeing the fabric of episcopacy 
rests upon this principle, we say that it is earthly, 
that is, it ig deduced from the maxims current 
among the “Princes of this world,” but wholly 
op to the word of God. 

he usurpation uf power, by the Bishops of large 
towns, over the rural pastors, is easily accuunted 
for, by the principles of corrupt human nature ; 
but it is wholly at variance with the wisdom 
When the mother of James 
and John asked for a lordly power over their 
brethren, the Lord Jesus disapproved of her pe- 
tition, and the reason which Christ gives, strikes 
at the root of the Bishop’s power—* Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them, But it shall not be so, among you.” 
It will be observed, that Christ does not here refer 
to the tyranny of civil rulers; he refers tu them 
simply as exercising a lordly power over their sub- 
jects, which so far from condemning, the Scrip- 
tures every where sanction and approve. But 
however salutary such power might be, when 
vested in a prince or a magistrate, it is to have no 
place ameag the pastors of his people. A!l are 
to stand precisely on the same footing, stripped of 
every mark of personal authority, which would 
raise them above their brethren engaged in the 
same work ; just a3 a prince or a magistrate would 
be one of the people, if denuded of their official 
power and authority. He would then be of the 
same rank with them, which he is not so long as 
he possesses a power which they have not. Bi- 
shops may twist the passage to save their “ do- 
minion” and “authority” over their brethren in 
the ministry; but it manifests that the power 
which they have received over them has no coun- 
tenance in Scripture. 

And neither is there aught of enlarged expe- 
diency to justify it—worldly expediency, doubt- 
less, there is, otherwise the office would not be 
so much coveted and grasped at—but we say, that 
the power would be better exercised by the Pres- 
bytery, that is, by all the Bishops of a district, than 
by one man. The chief duty of a Presbyter, is 
the preaching of the Gospel, and who better fitted 
to judge of the qualifications of a candidate, than 
men engaged in the work, who know its difficul- 
‘tres, and the gifts and graces it requires. Tosay 
they can preach and administer the ordinances, 
. but have no concern in the matter of appointing 
others to the same work, savours of earthly wisdom, 
a device invented by metropolitans, and their co- 
adjutors, to enhance their eae It may 
be said, that in following out this line of ar- 
gument, we are reducing church government to 
simple expediency, without any regard to divine 
authority. We reply, that we rest church go- 
verninent on Scripture, which requires two or- 
ders of men, and only two, which are preach- 
ing elders, and ruling elders, or deacons, and 
seeing no foundation in Scripture for the or- 
daining bishop, we say, that in the nature of things 
there can be none. What doth the church require 
of the candidate for ordination? Is it the Hebrew 
and Geek tongues, to enable him to peruse the 
origins] text of holy writ! or, is it the Latin 
tongur, to enable him to read the writings of the 
reformers and others? Is it a knowledge of the 
saving truths of the Gospel? Is it an aptitude for 
teaching —for rebuking the careless, and comfort- 
ing the afflicted? Then we say, that all and each 
of these qualifications can be tried and judged of 
by the Presbyters ; and not only so, but inasmuch 
as the wisdom of two, in matters of importance, is 
of more avail than one, we say, that the Presby- 
ters are better qualified fur this work than the Bi- 
shop: and were a history of the episcopal ordina- 
tions, by the churches of Rome and England, 
drawn up, we think it would bear us out in the 
assertion. Whoare the men the Roman bishops, 
acting on the jus divinum, ordain? They are men 
who uphold the reign of idolatry, and will-worship, 
who suppress the Scriptures, and teach the people 
to bow to graven images. And who does not know 
that the bishops of the reformed church cf Eng- 
land have in general selected those men on whoin 
to lay their hands who have been most forward in 
preaching the Arminian doctrines, which their own 
articles, honestly interpreted, condemn. But it 
may be said, this is an abuse of the power, on the 
part of the Bishop, for which the doctrine is not 
responsible. We grant the admission, and would 
concede these evils to be of no weight, were it es- 
tablished to be a doctrine taught in Scripture, that 
Bish ps only have the power of ordination; but we 
say it is an usurpation on their part, and in the 
inonstrous progeny of evil which it has produced 
for ages, we see a confirmation of this truth. 

On what grounds do Episcopalians reject the 
Pope’s authority over the Bishops! it is simply on 
this ground, that there is no scriptural warrant fo: 
it: and, there‘or», however long standing it may 
be, the absence of such warrant is fatal to the 
claim. We apply to themselves the same test. 
We deny in foto the distinction which they would 
draw between a Presbyter and a Bishop—we deny 
the authority of the former over the latter, it being 
unsupported by the word of God; and however 
long it may have continued in the church, this can 
never make good a claim which ab initio was of 
no force and effect. It was the riches and glory 
of Rome, which led the Bishop of that city toclaim 
authori'y over all Bishops. It was no considera- 
tions of wisdom and spiritual advantage. It was 
simply the love of power, which his station, as 
Bishop in Rome, enabled him at first to make, and 
afterwards to persist in. And the claim of ordi- 
nation by the Bishop, who preaches in the chief 
town of his diocese, we trace to the same origin 
with the usurped dominion of the sovereign pon- 
tiff—the superior riches of the congregation over 
which he presides. The conclusion, therefore, to 
which we come is this, that episcopacy is unsup- 
ported by the word of God: and we may add, that 
the learned deny to it the authority of the earliest 
of the fathers. “As to Bishops, distinct from 
Presbyters, we have no evidence except that of 
Ignatius, fur the two first centuries. Clement and 
Polycarp most clearly recognize but two orders 
Barnabas and Hermas have nothing very distinct 
on the subject. Justin mentions only two officers 
in the church in his time,” (from the year of our 
Lord 132 to 167,) whom he calls “ president,” 
(provestos) the very word which Paul applies to 
Presbyters, in 1 Tim. 5, 7, and “ Deacon.” Ire- 
neus (A. D. 184,) uses the terms Bishop and Pr+s- 
byter indiscriminately. Thus we see the weight 
of evidence during the two first centuries, ia 
against the three orders, which may naturally cre- 
ate a suspicion that those passages in Ignatius 
which refer to them are interpolations; for he 
stands alone in what he states, for the two first 
centuries, and not only alone, but opposed to the 
strongest authorities during that period.* 


* Letters on the Fathers, by Misopapisticus, p. 67, 
uoted in the Edinburgh Christian Instructer, for 
une, 1839, p. 219. 


A SPRING. . 

The following beautiful lines by Bishop Hoad!ry, 
are beautifully descriptive of that true benevolence 
which scatters blessing along its path, content with 
the approving smile of Him who seeth in secret, 
and is graciously pleased to reward the liberalit 
of His followers.—Prove me now herewith, sai 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
d» ws of Heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shal! not be room enough to receive it. They 
were written on a spring which supplied the neigh- 
bourhood with water. 

“ Gentle reader, see in me 

An emblem of true charity ; 

That while my bounty I bestow, 
I'm neither heard, nor seen to flow ; 


accounted worthy of double honour, especially they 


And I have fresh supplies fro:n Heaven 
For every cup of water given.” 


THOUGHTS IN SIGKNESS. 


“T am persuaded, from my own experience, that 
those who visit the sick would do well to confine 
themselves to txe simplest views of Scriptural 
truth; and it may be well also, that these views | 
should be embagied in some select text of Scrip- 
ture. It was io this way that Dr. Chalmers treat- 
ed me, when I was under these fears, and lL have 
since admired his wisdom. He approached to my 
bed-side, and after hearing my views, he repeated 
this text: “ This is the record of God, that he hath 
given unto us eternal life, and this life is in hie 
Son.” He again repeated it, until he saw that I 
held it in my mind, and then requested me just to 
reflect upon it without any labor or difficulty, just 
to make the salvation my own, by holding by the 
great truth. Of course other passages of Scripture 
may be selected, according as they may seem suit- 
able to particular cases; but [ am convinced of the 
great wisdom of marking out and leaving a short 
text, a8 @ compendium of the Gospel scheme of 
salvation, for the sick person to reflect upon, and 
appropriate as his own, instead of leaving him 
merely to reflect upon a general address. The 
many passages of Scripture, in which the whole 
scheme of salvation is concentrated within the 
space of five or six words, seem as if divinely 
adapted for the cases of the sick and the dying. 

As I just wish to communicate my experiences, 
so far as [ can recollect them, I need make no apo- 
logy to my reader for the detached appearance of 
these remarks. [I may mentivn, therefore, that I 
recollect well of feeling how welt adapted the prin- 
ciple of faith was for supporting the soul, amid the 
distress and apprehensions of death. At this time 
[ was so weak, that [ ¥as incapable of exercising 
the smallest degree of constrained thought; but 
although my faculties were thus wholly relaxed, 
still the exercise of faith in a Saviour never fa- 


tigued me; and when al] other mental strength 


had failed me, faith had not failed; but, on the 
contrary, it preserved the elasticity of youth in the 
midst of death. Our old divines had denominated 
faith to be the hand of the mind; and while the an- 
alogy between thein is very striking in other re- 
spects, there seems to be an analogy in this respect 
also, that, like the hand, it retains its gra=p firm in 
death. I récollect well, also, of the insigoiticant 
aspect which all worldly things assumed in my 
sight. Some friend in conversation with others, 
happened to speak with much interest respecting 
the elevation of a certain statesman to the highest 
office in the state. [ recollect of feeling some de- 
gree of surpgise, that any rank should appear to be 
yreat; and at the head of the British 
government, was then seen by me in as diminished 
an aspect as ordinary objects assume when seen 
through an inverted telescope. I felt also how dif- 
ficult it was to free the mind from old habits of 
thought and feeling, ard I experienced this while 
taking 4 calm view of my condition as dying; for 
it was long before I could allow myself to feel, that 
in death I had noconcern with my friends. I could 
scarcely allow myself to think, that my friends who 
stood before me—and so:ine of whom were :o fond 
of talking to me, as if I were still an inhabitant of 
carth, and soon again to engage with them in the 
intercourse of Jif-—were now of no avail to me in 
this hour of my distress. When the thought rose 
before me that death must be travelled single- 
handed and alone, it seemed to me unspeakably 
bitter; and when this again suggested the prupri- 
ety of separating my aff-ciions from all things 
earthly, it was truly like cutting off a right hand. 
My nature seemed to revolt at the very thought of 
something so unnatural—it was altogether so 
foreign to every feeling which I possessed, that it 
appeared asif doing violence to my whole constitu- 
tion, sensitive and moral—the cup was indeed bit- 
ter; and yet after I had fairly been enabled just to 
give up my friends as if they never had been mine, 
my soul was not left without objects on which it 
might warm its affections, On the contrary, the 
things of faith seemed to stand out to my eyes with 
such @ prominency, and my soul was so full of the 
eternal world, that for long after I had recovered 
from my sickness, I found that my friends could not 
well enter into my feelin 

I have already referred to the degree in which 
my affections were bound to the earth, by the ties 
of friendship; there were ties of another kind, 
however, by which ! felt that my affections were 
in no small degree bound, and as | am just noticing 
the feelings which I experienced at this tine, 
which to me was so momentous, I shall make no 
apology for transcribing such simple thoughts. And 
here [ cannot help remarking, that it is certainly a 
great testimony to the truth of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem of theology, in regard to the uller extinction 
of every holy feeling in our moral nature, that even 
after God has opened the heart todiscern the glory 
of the Gospel salvation, and by implanting faith in 
the heart, has opened a communication between us 
and the spiritual world, that this state so broadly 
shadowed forth, and all whose aspects are so vast 
ond so glorious, exercises so feeble an influence 
over the mind, that the affections are still capti- 
vated to such a degree by carthly things, and these, - 
too, of the most grovelling nature. At this time, 
when I was seriously engaged in separating, one 
from another, those ties by which I found myself 
so bound to the world, and in the act of preparing 
to appear as a moral agent in the presence of God, 
and after | had turned away my eyes from my 
friends, [ felt, as | have said, that there were other 
ties which had no small influence over my de- 
sires, I felt that the mere love of the common 
intercourse and conversation with men in society— 
the lgve of reading, the business of life, and even 
the more sersual pleasures derived from eating and 
drinking, had a!| of them, when taken together, a 
very strong influence in keeping me strongly pre- 
possessed in favour of the world, and I found that 
such ties as these had entwined their roots so in- 
sensibly about my whole inte!lectual and sensitive 
nature, that I seemed in fact, for the first time, to 
have discovered that a strong bund had been form- 
ing with the increase of my years, of which I was 
altogether unconscious, until it became necessar 


to tear it asunder. May it not be said, that all this 
evinces a def+ct in self-examination, when we per- 
mit habits and principles so strong to have formed 
themselves in the soul, while we have been ina 
great measure unconscious of them, or at least of 
their languave upon our spiritual condition? Let 
it not be said that this is talking with an over de- 
gree of scrupulosity. Could we realize death in 
its true nature, and in the certainty of its coming 
upon ourselves, we should soon see, I am persuad- 
ed, how well it became us to be viligant, in regard 
to every influence that might bear upon our spirit- 
ual intereste. 

I may here also mention another train of reflec- 
tion which impressed my mind when in the pros- 
pect of death. I felt that when we are in a state 
of health, and engaged in busy intercourse with 
men, the mind is so filled with the whole aspect of 
present things, that when it looks to death as the 
passage to awother state of existence, the view 
which it thus takes of another life is so dim and 
indistinct, that there is nothing on which the _ 
of the mind fixes itself, and that just because the 
present state of things as it appears to the senses, 
has been almost entirely the object of our contem- 
plation. 1! found, however, that it became very 
different, when we are forced to take a full view of 
the vast world beyond death, as it appears through 
the medium of things which open upon our view 
even here, when the mind is fixed intensely upon 
them. In the state in which I was then placed, 
the living world, with all its concerns, seemed ac- 
tually to fade away,and to be diminished into a 
speck, when compared with a world of spirits At 
this time one of my attendants was weeping at the 
thought of my condition. In the views which I 
then had of present life, it seemed strange to 
me that dying mortals should feel. _ Death appear- 
ed to meas the grand and prominent feature of the 
present state. A world of disembodied spirits, be- 
ginning with Abel, and stretching downward 
through all the intermediate time, seemed to ap- 


a thing as inconsiderable in itself as the falling of 
a drop into the great ocean. The amplitudevt the 
abodes of departed spirits seemed to swell int» such 
vast dimensions, that I could ecarcely eee death in 
the view of my own individuel case, and I telt a 
ind of surpriay that such an event should appear 
to myself or to others as a thing of euch mom: nt. 
Where are Noalror Abraham! Where ere 
prophets and all the aposties? ‘Where are the my- 


tions? “Thoughts of this kind made such ean im- 
pression upon me, and for the time se uninterrupted 
and so strong, that death seemed to me to be the 
grand expression which the affwrs of this werid 
present in the ‘mind. The vast objects which lie 
to the-back ground of man’s existence, appesred to 


rise up and te tower in euch altitudes, that the .- 


whole intermediate space between the present ex- 
istence and death was entirely destroyed. At this 
time I remembered, and thought | could appreci- 
ate, how natural the sentiment of Christ was, when 
he was led to the cross, and saw around him the 
women of Jerusalem weeping: * Daughter- ot 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for your- 
selves and for your children.” 

“T should mention also, that it sppeared to me 
at this time, that when we are laid upon: ur death- 
bed, we are perhaps too disposed to be troubled 
with too great amazement at the newnes+ and aw- 
ful aspect of the circumstances in which we are 
placed: and this so relaxes the energy of our souls, 
that we shrink_awsy from the genuine «nd heroic 
spirit of the Christian faith, and sink for the time 
into a kind of superstitious 'ear, which greatly per- 
plexes the soul, and which leads us to the perform- 
ance of a round of devotional exercises, rather than 
to simple reliance upon Christ, It appeared to »e, 
in fact, that at a dying hour the proper exercise of 
the soul is that of a calm waiting, and sure expec- 
tation of the coming salvation, rather than the per- 
formance of a multiplicity of devotional exercises, 
There ia clearly a time when the searon for prayer 
may be said to cease, and when action is the prand 
duty. “ Whyeriest th u unto me? speak unto the 
people that they go forward,” wa~ the avsw erot Ged 
unto Moses, when, perplexed with fear, he steod 
praying on the shores of the Red Sea; and siuilir 
to this are the words, * Fear not. stand still and 
behold the salvation of our Gid.” It seemed to 
me, that the soul ought to preserve itself int is 
cool and settled spirit, when it was standing on the 
verge of the Jordan of death, »nd about to pase into 
the promised inheritance. The flesh may ‘aii, and 
our spirits may waver, but the purpose of God is 
certainly fixed and immutable; and there seems 
to be no good rea-on that there should be » two 
great accumulation of devotional exercises, at the 
hour when the soul ig so unable to discharge them, 
and when a failure in the nght performs ce.of 
them troubles the spirit, and causes it to fear, when 
it ought huwbly to rejoice. But, whatever may be 
the thought of this, | certainly experienced that a 
quiet end steady reliance on Christ was th+ most 
suitable exercise of mind at this season; and the 
very simplicity in which a Christian st this time 
rests upon his Saviour, fills him with peace, The 
dying disciple, I therefore think, ought not to over- 
burden himself with at'empting exercises which 
he is now unable w discharge, and which seem 
therefore to be unsvi able to him in his fainting 
condition, but ought to feel that now is the time 
for passive fortitude being put forth, and that as he 
begun his Christian life, so must he finish it, by a 
simple trust in the covenanted mercies of G 

At this period, also, it appeared to me to be a 
matter of small moment, that I should be remem- 
bered by my friends after death; and ye', although 
I felt that this was a strong principle influeneing 
the soul, and keeping it back from the full erguy- 
ment of the Gospel spirit, stil] | saw, and that in a 
sense which even those who have # eloquently de- 
scribed its vanity, may not at tiie same time have 
a fully felt, that the applause of men was the 
merest bauble—that it was indeed, when weighed 
in the balance, lighter than vanity. The truth is, 
I felt that death made such a total separation be- 
tween me and what was called the world, that the 
ties of mere humanity were ties no longer; that 
the mere sympathies of men could neither add to, 
nor take any thing from me, and that [| now stood 
connected with an order of things, between which, 
and all that was merely earthly, a dark curtain 
was about to drop, never to be rai-ed. 1 have often 
heard of persons, who, even in death, had laboured 
that their name should Jeng live in. remembrance 
in the world; all such desires, however, seemed to 
be a weakness unspeakable ; and as I had often en- 
vied the high eminence which men of genius and 
learning enjoyed above all others, in the long im- 
mortality which awaited them on the earth, | now 
saw, that to an enlightened mind at the hour of 
death, a name in the world might excite feelings 
of pain rather than complacency. All the imagin: d 
superiority which such men I saw to be 
superiority nu longer, and that the huma» race, 
when contemplated by a mind which embraced 
death and eternity, appeared like a flock of sheep, 
in which al] were eq:al; for excepting moral dis- 
tinctions, I could perceive no other. . 

During my sickness, I felt it to be a thing not to 
be desired, that many friends should have access to 
the chambers of the dying: fur at this time the 
sul is struggling to tear asunder the ties which 
bind it to the earth, and when it may be almost 
said, (by expelling the world, and its desirable 
things, and by calmly waiting the coming h«ur of 
deliverance,) to have obtained a victory over death. 
No sooner, however, are friends admitted than old 
associations and feelings awaken; the soul of the 
dying man is Mus troubled by the vanities of the 
earth being obtruded upon him, and hovering 
around his imagination, at the very time when he 
has the immediate pro-pect of leaving’ them for 
ever. The soul of the dying Christian +hould be 
allowed to wean itself from the world; for few are 
so far advanced in the Christian walk, that they 
have not sme earthly ties which twine round their 
affections: his chamber shon!d he kept f:ee from 
every worldly influence, and he should be permit- 


Y |ted, without distraction, to hold communion with 


the great Shepherd of Israel, in whose hands he 
may now, in a more especial sense, be eai:! to be, 
so that he may be fully prepared for entering and 
passing with safety through the dark vailey. 


NEW MEASURES. 

Dr. Welch of Albany, who has been understood 
to be deqidedly opposed to the operations called 
“new measures,” has of late entertained them in a 
revival in his own congregati-n, under the preach- 


tist Advoca'e, that he has “ endeavoured to preserve 
a cool head, if not to exercise a discriminating 
judgment ;” and that every incident in the course 
of the meetings, has been subjected to a “severe if 
not to an inielligent scrutiny.” And the design of 
this he says has bern to ascertain, “the practical 
utility of the means empl.yed.” He has then suf- 
fered this machinery to be brought into operation, 
among his people, by way of ExPgeniment. Now 
against the d-sign of experimenting upon Chris- 
tianity—+xperimenting upon what isa matter of 
the settled ordinances of God, we solemnly protest. 
Then what has been the result of this experiment ? 
After describing the extent of the work in general 
terms—(which by the way is by no necessi'y the 
product of the measures employed, if it was the 
work of God,) he makes this remark—*“ That some 
things have occurred, that should be as 
evils, | not only believe, but moet painfully rmx.” 
If he isalready made psinfully to feel the evil re- 
sults, it is to be feared that he will f-el them still 
more, when the excitement shall have passed off, 
and time shail have fully tested the nature of the 
work in all cases.— Puritan. 

Farrs does not consist in thinking that my sins 
are comparatively little, and therefore may be for-. 
given; but in knowing that they are very great, 
und believing that though they sre never so 
and great, pst or 


pear to my view; and m into that vast 
multituge of living agents, seemed to gy mind as 


nt, Christ’s blood is above 
them all.— Rev. Adam. 
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- . eader a legal sanction, is one which reason 
- the spirit of freedom, as well as of religion, will 
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paus—Tbree Dollersif paid within six months, or 
| Dollars'and Fifty Cents in advance. | 


| Ove Finer Pace.—The Address of the Penn- 


| sylvania ‘Temperance Convention, ie a document 
worthy of perusal by all. ‘The priociple main- 


_ tained in it,that every township should have the 


right to say, through ite free voters, whether intox- 
drinks should be sold. within its limite, 
and 


°“ Thoughts in Sickness,” is a striking article, 
*and one well adapted to be read by those in health. 


Generat Asgempty.—As the season for the 
‘anoual meeting of our Sopreme Jadicatory is ap- 
proaching, we earnestly invite our readers to re- 
‘member it ia their prayere—that the delegates may 
be preserved in health—that they may come up 


in the spirit of the Lord to the work of the 


Charch——that much devotion and harmony may 
characterize ‘the sessions, and that the influence 


of the meeting may be diffused to the remotest| 


boundaries of the Chorch, in promoting spiritual 
healthfulness among all the people. 

Micsiean.—Even in this State, as we learn, a 
sound old school Presbytery has been or soon will 
be formed. 


A Brquest.—Mr. Thomas Spratt, of Philadel- 
phia, departed this life on the 12th inst. in the 47th 
year of his age, in the full possession of his reason 
‘and in the confidence of faith. The deceased had 
acquired a small, property by great industry and. 


economy, and being an unmarried man, he be- 


queathed it to religious objects in the following 
proportions: three eighthes to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, three eighths to the 
Board of Missions (Domestic) one eighth to the 
‘Presbyterian Board of Publication, and one eighth 
to the Pennsylvania Bible Society. Mr. Spratt 
‘waea reader of the Presbyterian, and he was, as 
we discovered after his death, the first one who re- 
sponded to our call in relation to the Presbyterian 
‘Church in Monrovia, Africa. On three several 
occasions he entrusted us with donations to objects 
which hag been recommended in our paper, but 
had declined giving us his name, and it was not 
until, by a kind of accident, we saw him sleeping 
in death, that we were able to identify our unos- 
tentatious and liberal friend. So rigid was his 
economy, and so self-denying in matters relating 
to his own comfort, that some suspected him of 
penuriousness; but now, when he is beyond the 
reach of censure or praise, it has appeared that he 
denied himeelf that he might have greater means 
of serving God. We have discovered, that although 
a few years ago he was worth but a few hundred 
dollars, and possessed when he died probably less 
than 4000 dollars, yet in the last two years he con- 
tributed to one of our Missionary Boards 200 dol- 
Jars, and constituted two clergymen life members 
of the Foreign Missionary Board; and this was 
done so ‘secretly that neither the Boards or the 
clergymen had any means of sscertaining who was 
the generous benefactor. Other similar deeds he 


no doubt performed, which have never been dis- 


covered. He refused to make any provision in his 
will. for a stone to mark the spot in which he should 
lie, until an intimate friend assured him that he 
would do it at his own expense; then he consented, 
provided that it should be done at the least possible 
expense, on the plea that the money might be more 
usefully expended. He was a humble Christian. 
When dying he was asked if his faith in Christ 
was strong? His reply was, “If I cannot say 
strong, I think it is certain.” The example of 
such a man may make many arich professor blush. 


Source or Benrvotence.—We have often 
heard it remarked of a certain class of professing 
Christians, that if they would contribute more to 
the cause of religious benevolence, they would 
enjoy more religious light, confidence, and happi- 
ness. The connexion between the two is un- 
doubted ; bat the case is improperly reversed in 
thie statement. It would be more strictly correct 
to say, that if Christians had more of the confi- 
dence of faith and the joy of salvation, their be- 
nevolence would be more expanded, and they 
would not only contribute largely, according to 
their means, but would regard it as a privilege to 
give tothe cause of Christ. Where the claims 
of religious benevolence are uncourteously re- 
jected, or coldly met, or inadequately responded 
to, there is the strongest prima facie evidence, that 
the heart is either destitute of grace, or has it in 
its Jowest exercises. We do not pretend to iden- 
tify religion with the giving of money, but we do 
maintain that there can be no genuine religion 
which does not abound in practical fruits. When 
the physical ills of our fellow men make an ap- 
peal to our sympathy, or when their spiritual 
wretchedness calls for our aid, or when the cause 
of Christ in any of its institutions, requires our 
countenance and support, it is a gross inconsist- 
ency to refuse, and yet to pretend that we are the 
followers of the benevolent and merciful Saviour, 
who constantly denied himself, that he might 


- abound in goodness to others. We are aware that 


there is a factitious benevolence which springs 
from ostentation or shame, which has no other 
rule than the opinion of the world; this may 
abound, and even surprise by its extent, but the 
heart may so easily detect the worthlessness of 
its motive, that we need not advertto it. There 
is, however, a pure liberality which springs from 


the love of Christ, and this may be measured by 


the intensity of the religious affection. They 
who abound in the latter, abound in the former, 
and as they feel the one decline, they may cer- 
tainly predict the decline of the other. How 
ready is he who loves Christ supremely, to do all 
for him, and to surrender all to him. Under 
such 20 influence, the heart seeke new modes of 


manifesting ite affection, instead of urging pitiful 


apologies for neglecting the usual modes-of doing 
good forhis sake. If there be any certainty in 
this test, how alarming would be its application 
to ‘maltitudes of professing Christians. If we 
should in three parallel columns place first the 
necessities of the church, and the wants of a dy- 


.ing-world, second, the actual amount of wealth in 
poasession of professing Christians, and third, 
‘the amount given in answer to urgent and strong 
importanity ; the last total would bear such a 


‘ead disproportion to the totel of the two preceding 
colomns, that we should be constrained to say, 
how dwelleth the love.of Christ here! 

“We have but a single caution in conclusion.— 
If any professing Christian wishes to retain bis 


money, and to learn how to give a decided and 
"prompt refusal to 
“Jet him ‘see to it that his religion 


all’ calle of Christian charity, 


Letters, &c. This is an admirable book; the 
life of such a man farnishes a safe example, and 
his letters are full of spiritual instruction. This 
is one of the books which had been approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, although not put to press, 
which is a proof of the estimation in which the 
Committee held it. Mr. Carter deserves well of 
the Church in issuing such valuable books. 


A Harp Worp.—A correspondent says he has 
been exceedingly puzzled to find out the meaning 
of the word “ sturtorous,” or as it should have been 
spelled stertorous, which appeared in one of our 
selections of last week. The word is not quite Eng- 
lish, although perfectly familiar to medical men. 
It is from the Latin sterto, to snoré, and we have 
more than once heard medical gentlemen speak of 
the heavy breathing or snoring, which is one of 
the characteristic symptoms of apoplexy, as stertor 
or stertorous breathing. 

Way is ue because his 
mind is 80 cultivated and so superior in its pow- 
ers, that it cannot condescend to a subject only 
suited to vulgar minds ; for intellect of the highest 
order has bowed to the Gospel, and where a New- 
ton, Hale, Jones, and Locke have offered the 
homage of their great minds to the Gospel as a 
system of divine truth, he must be a pretender to 
learning who contemptuously discards it as an- 
worthy of his notice. 

_Not because, the evid@ices which support the 
claims of the Christian religion are imperfect, and 
insufficient to satisfy the scruples of an investi- 
gating mind ; for these evidences are of the most 
ample and unanswerable kind, have proved satis- 
factory to many who have been both cautious and 
acute in their inquiries, and have never been in- 
validated by all the combined assaults of infi- 
delity. 

Not because, of any natural conviction that re- 
ligion_is worthless, and that men are better with- 
out it than with it; for the conviction of every 
heart is in favour of religion, and the sufferings 
of life, the unsatisfying nature of its enjoyments, 
the certainty of death, and the apprehensions of 
what may be hereafter, all conspire*to enforce the 
necessity of a religion which professes to bring 
life and immortality to light. 

Not because unbelief tends to promote happi- 
ness, for it does not; he that wilfully cuts him- 
self off from all certain hope of a future blessed- 
ness, denies himself the highest source of satis- 
faction ; and experience has abundantly proved, 
that infidels are the least happy among men—a 
disturbed and remorseful conscience is all they 
can calculate on. 


But it is because, he wishes to cast off the re- | - 


straints of religion, and to enjoy his sins without 
disturbance. His carnal peace depends on his 
discrediting religion ; it is against him, and he is 
against it; it denounces and curses his darling 
lusts—and hence he strives to believe that it is 
allafable. ‘I"here are very few firm and honest 
infidels ; the great mass are only trying to become 
such, and the great and mighty reason why they 
love darkness rather than light is, that their deeds 
Greevil, - 


Position or THE CuurcH.—The Presbyterian 
Church exhibits at the present time all the symp- 
toms of prosperity. Although there is some lit- 
tle disturbance in several sections of the Church, 
excited by a resistance to the efforts of New- 
school men, now out of the Church, but still in- 
truding upon it, and aiming to interrupt its peace; 
still the great body of the Church is engaged in 
its peculiar and delightful work, and not without 
an evident blessing from the Lord. After many 
years of unhappy collision this agreeable repose 
has followed, and the two great parties which 
could not agree together, in consequence of their 
variant prejudices, opinions, and doctrines, being 
now apart, may use all honest effort to lengthen 
their cords and strengthen their stakes. Good, 
unspeakable good has resulted from the separation, 
and future peace and prosperity depend upon a 
continuance of the separation, unless the parties 
can come together upon the basis of unity in the 
faith—a basis which does not at present exist. 
We have heard it intimated that the separation 
would not be prolonged beyond that occasioned by 
the schism of 1741; and that in lesa than twenty 
years the parties would be harmoniously re-united. 
Such an opinion, as it appears to us, is adventured 
without due regard to the differences between the 
two cases. 

The schism of 1741 resulted mainly from diffe- 
rence of views in relation to the measures pursued 
in the revival of that time, but the old and new 
side were alike Calvinistic in their doctrine, and 
united in opinion respecting the government of the 
Church. All therefore that was necessary to a 
re-union, was the mollifying influence of time 
softening the asperities of temper, and enabling 
each party coolly to review the past, and to ac- 
knowledge and repent over their respective infir- 
mities of temper. The cause of the present sepa- 
ration is widely different from this. Whatever 
may be alleged, it is unquestionably true, that the 
whole controversy was based upon essential doc- 
trines, the one party impugning, the other main- 
taining the true faith. We heard much of ‘shades 
of difference,” ‘unimportant variations,” sub- 
stantial agreement,” but in the course of the con- 
troversy it became sufficiently apparent, that the 
parties were not united in the faith, and that the 
differences were between Calvinism on the one 
side, and Arminianism and Semi-pelagianism on 
the other. This is a kind of difference upon which 
time has not, or should have no reconciling influ- 
ence. The only safe course in relation to error is 
to have nothing to do with it, except in a way of 
opposition, and that there may not be causeless col- 
lisions, we should stand apart from it. There can- 
not be a re-union between the two parties spoken 
of, except upon one of two grounds: First, the 
Semi-pelagian and Congregational party must re- 
turn to the faith of the Presbyterian Church; or 
the strenuous advocates of orthodoxy, forgetful of 
all their past tribulations, and unmindful of the 
signal providence of God which interposed for 
their relief, must relax their strictness and wil- 
lingly barter away their present precious privi- 
leges, by increasing the facilities for the re-admis- 
sion of the separated party. If the orthodox act 
thus, they will deserve all the evils which must 
inevitably ensue. We know not that there is a 
serious desire on the part of a single orthodox 
man, for such a re-union on any compromising 
basis, but we are aware of the danger of such a 
feeling finding its way into the Church. Many 
would retarn at this instant; many will before 


kindest symptihies may be Sppealed to, bat let it 


be remembgred that the Church needs, so man 
| whose heart is the and 
that the peace and prosperity of our Zion depend 
materially on the doors of our Presbyteries being 
vigilantly guarded against the admission, especial- 
ly of those, who through the recent controversy, 
were uniformly found arrayed against those who 
were struggling to maintain the standards of the 
Chirch in their pority. If feace required the 
separation, as far as we can see, it requires its 
continuance. 


A Common Error Recririzn.— Well,” said 
the gay and youthful Walter to his companion, 
*“* there is truth no doubt in religion, but it is un- 
suited to one of my years. I live in excitement 
and amusement, and these you would wish me to 
exchange for the gloomy austerities of religion.” 

Walter,” said his companion, you 
misinterpret my design; I wish you only te ex- 
change false pleasures for true; the shadow for 
the substance. Until lately, as you know, I was 
as much absorbed in the frivolities of life as your- 
self; to my eye religion bore the same gloomy as- 
pect as it still does to your’s, but through the mer- 
cy of God, I have been led to see things in their 
true character. Presuming, therefore, that as I 
fave tasted both the world and religion, that I am 
better qualified to judge of their respective merits 
than you can be, who as yet only pretend to know 
religion from report, can you wonder that I should 
wish you to experience the solid satisfaction which 
I now enjoy ?”’ 

“‘I know,” said Walter, * that yoy are sincere, 
and as I said before I have no objection to religion 
in its proper place, but I consider it exceedingly 
injudicious to press it upon the youthful mind, 
which is corroded by grave reflection, and enjoys 
itself best in taking no thought for the morrow.”’ 

‘* Well then, Walter, if you consider youth to 
be too precions to devote to God, what season 
do you regard as best suited to religious conside- 
ration ?”’ 

‘* That, unquestionably, which needs consola- 
tion and support. If I were taken ill, and espe- 
cially if I should apprehend my case to be danger- 
ous, or if I should become old, I would consider it 
becoming and proper to take heed and prepare for 
another world.”” 

“Ah, Walter, little do you appreciate the true 
nature cf religion, when you make it a mere sup- 
port for the closing days of our life. It is true, 
this is one of its most precious advantages to abide 
by us when every thing else fails and proves in- 
sufficient; but it is a glorious rule of life, and by 
following its dictates we not only exalt'our nature, 
promote our present happiness, but likewise pre- 
pare ourselves to enjoy its consolations and sup- 
port in a sick and dying hour. But Walter, are 
you sure that disease and old age would be effec- 
tual in fixing your attention on the one thing 
needful ?”? 

‘IT am positively certain ; for when I could no 
longer enjoy life, I should certainly direct my 
thoughts to another world.”’ 

**Come then, Walter, let us endeavour to test 
the principle on which you propose to act in 80 mo- 
mentous a matter, by actual observation.” 

The friends pursued their way arm in arm vatil 
they came to the Exchange, one of the temples to 
which the world’s worshippers daily resort. On 


companion of Walter, was a gentleman in middle 
life, who by his gait, halting and trembling, gave 
evidence of having been strack by paralysis. Al- 
though his tongue partook of the shock, yet it was 
still voluble on the all absorbing topic—prices of 
stocks, state of foreign markets, &c. When his 
bodily infirmity was kindly alluded to, he was 
manifestly uneasy, and the expression of a religi- 
ous remark made him hastily turn away in dis- 
pleasore. 

The next person accosted, was one of attenua- 
ted figure, cadaverous countenance, and whose 
hollow cough seemed to be sounding his knell. 
He was a consumptive, standing on the verge of 
the grave, and yet he gavea ghastly smile in re- 
counting a recent success of a speculation of his 
own in stocks, He talked too of his real estate, 
and laid out plans which a healthy man could 
not accomplish in years. He was dying, and yet 
he was endeavouring studiously to hide it from 
himself. He was planning for earth, he had no 
thought for eternity. 

As the consumptive slowly crept away, a ven- 
erable man who had seen eighty winters, stepped 
up and began to speak of late arrivals from Eu- 
rope, of the state of politics, of tariffs, stocks, &c. 
In all these subjects, he appeared deeply interest- 
ed. He had amassed nearly a million of dol- 
lars, he had seen several of his sons sink into the 
grave prematurely, from dissipation, to which the 
prospect of fortune had tempted them, but he had 
not a thought for eternity, and he would have felt 
himself to be insulted, had he been reminded that 
he was near the boundary line of time. 

Here, Walter,” said his companion, “ we 
have tried by a brief experiment the soundness of 
the grounds on which you are promising to be 
more attentive to your soul under other circum- 
stances. You have seen the paralytic in middle 
life, whom God has alarmingly admonished, by 
shaking his tabernacle until it has nearly fallen; 
you have seen the consumptive, yet a youth, 
whose breath is daily diminishing, and whom the 
grave in a very short &éme must receive; you have 
seen the hoary-headed sinner of four score years ; 
all these have enjoyed life as you are eajoying 
it; all promised to attend to religion hereafter, 
and yet not one of them, trembling on the verge 
of the grave, as they evidently are, has a particle 
more serious thought about their souls and eter- 
nity, than they had in the season of health, and 
the days of youth. Let me admonish you, Wal- 
ter, so it will be with you. If you suffer the 
devil to deceive you now, you must expect he 
will continue to deceive you hereafter, until final- 
ly, in the loss of your soul, he shall triumph in 
the success of his artifices.”” 

Walter walked away thoughtful, and it is 
to be hoped he will remember the one thing 


needful. 


New South Wates.—-We have received, 
through the politeness of the Rev. Dr. John 
Dunmore Lang, his History of New South Wales, 
in two volumes, and a pamphlet on the Moral and 
Religious aspect of that country. ‘The former, 
the volumes, contain a full and complete history 
of the colony from its origin until the year 1837, 
in which the author, who has long been a resident, 
gives the views and reflections of a careful obser- 
ver. The pamphlet is addressed to the Presby- 
terian churches in this country, and particularly 
to Scotchmen and their descendants, with the es- 
pecial design of awakening an interest in the 
moral and religious instruction of the increasing 
population of the British Australian colonies, and 
in the establishment of a theological school, 
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destitations which are not likely to be provided 
for ijn any other way. We need not say that we 
highly and cordially approve of the .object of Dr. 
Lang's visit to this country, and we hope that he 
and the cause he pleads, may find favour in the 
sight of the people. 

Perhaps we could not do a more direct service 
to the cause, than by a few quotations from hia 
pamphlet. 


“ The following is a list of the British Austra- 
lian Colonies already established, with an estimate 
of their population for the present year. 


“1. New South Wales, situated on the east 
coast of New Holland, and extending from 38° south 
to the ‘Tropic of Capricorn; founded A. D. 1787, 
and containing a population of 120,000 souls, of 
whom 30,000 are convicts, employed for the most 
part as agricultural labourers and shepherds, in 
the service of the free settlers.” 

“2. Van Dieman’s Land, an island nearly as 
large as Ireland, separated from the main land of 
New Holland to the southward, by Bass’ Straits; 
founded A. D. 1804, and containing a population 
of 50,000, of whom 15,000 are convicts. 

“3. Swan River, or Western Australia, situa- 
ted on the west coast, to the southward; founded 
A. D. 1827; population 5000, all free emigrants. 
Although unfortunate at its commencement, this 
colony has survived its difficulties, and is now pros- 
perous. 

“4. Port Philip, or Australia Felix, situated 
on the south coast of New Holland, and settled in 
the year 1836, chiefly by emigrants from New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, in search 
of more extensive pastures for their numerous 
flocks and herds, Population 10,000. Number 
of sheep already considerably upwards of half a 
million. 

“5. South Australia, situated on the south coast, 
to the westward of Port Philip; founded A. D. 
1836, and colonized direct from England. Popu- 
lation 12,000—all free emigrants. 

“6. Port Essington, situsted on the north coast, 
to the westward of the Gulf of Carpentaria ; foun- 
ded A. D. 1838; population 500. ‘This colony has 
been established chiefly to promote commercial in- 
tercourse with the numerous tribes and nations of 
the Eastern Archipelago. 

“7. New Zealand, a group of islands as exten- 
sive as the British Isles, situated about one thou- 
sand miles to the eastward of New Holland, and 
inhabited by a comparatively numerous and noble 
race of aborigines; founded A: D. 1839; ula- 
tion, including emigrants from New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land. 3000.” 


‘Of all the Australian Colonies, that of New 
South Wales is unquestionably the most favoura- 
bly situated for exerting u powerful moral influ- 
ence in the southern hemisphere; and it cannot 
be doubted, that whatever sentiments and opinions, 
in regard to morals and religion, shal] become pre- 
dominant in that colony, will also acquire influ- 
ence and predominance in all the others, and con- 
sequently over millions and millions more of the 
human family in all future generations. This im- 
portant fact, | beg particularly to observe, Chris- 
tian friends and brethren, has not escaped the ever- 
watchful eye of the Romish hierarchy, whose re- 
cent efforts to give prominence and power to the 
anti-christian apostasy in that colony, have accord- 
ingly been extraordinary and —e and | 
am sorry to add, by no means unsuccessful. In- 
deed, lam greatly mistaken if the missionary ef- 
forts of Popery at this moment, [ mean her efforts 
beyond the European seas, are not mainly directed 
to the great valley of the Mississippi on the one 
hand, and the British Australian Colonies on the 
other. In these grand centres of moral influence 
for future generations, Popery is at present silent- 
ly fixing her powerful lever, doubtless in the hope 
of moving the new continents on some future day 
of intellectual and spiritual darkness, as she once 
moved the old in the plenitude of her power. For 
besides the usual machinery which she hes brought 
to bear on the Australian Colonies directly, a 
mish mission from France has recently been estab- 
lished in New Zealand, for which five additional 
priests were lately ordained at Lyons. A similar 
mission has also been formed for several years past, 
in one of the groups of the Southern Pacific, tothe 
eastward.” 

* * * * * 


“The Episcopal church comprises the largest 
body of nominal Pretestants in the Australian 
Colonies; having long been the only organized 
Protestant communion in these colonies, and hav- 
ing enjoyed for a still longer period the exclusive 
patronage of the state. In the year 1825, a seventh 
of the whole Australian territory was allotted, by 
act of Parliament, for the maintenance of this 
church, with unlimited access in the mean time to 
the colonial treasury; and the state of things which 
was naturally to be expected from so preposterous 
an arrangement—extreme indifference to the mo- 
ral welfare of the colonists, and lamentable ineffi- 
ciency—was soon abundantly realized. Since the 
year 1836, however, the Colonial Episcopal church, 
which was then placed on the same footing with 
all other communions, has become, comparatively 
speaking, greatly more active and efficient. ‘There 
area few evangelical ministers, [| am happy to 
say, of this communion in New South Wales ; but 
I am sorry to add, the majority are of a different 
description, men who, whatever may have been 
their sentiments and views in entering ‘ the priest’s 
office,’ are ever and anon harping upon such chords 
as the apostolical succession, the divine right, and 
the consequent superiority of episcopally ordained 
ministers to all others; baptismal regeneration and 
the intrinsic efficacy of the sacrament when rightly 
administered ; and the exclusive title of the Epis- 
copal church to the character, the honours, and the 
emoluments of a religious establishment. In short, 
the Episcopal church in New South Wales, even 
in the: estimation of those of its own members 
who are candid enough to confess the truth, con- 
stitutes no check whatever to the progrees of Po- 
pery, and affords but slight hope for the prevalence 
of pure and undefiled religion in the Southern 
hemisp'ere. Nay, the system of Christian doc- 
trine which is in greatest favour and most preva- 
lent in that communion, is merely a sort of anti- 
chamber to Popery,a gentle preparative for its 

rosser delusions, an adumpration of its whole 
and substance.{ 

“The Presbyterian church comprises the next 
largest portion of the nominally Protestant popu- 
lation, and in proportion to the absolute number of 
its professed members, includes a much larger 
portion of the reputable free emigrant inhabitants, 
than the Episcopalians; the Protestant convicts 
being — of the Church of England. And 
asthe Wesleyan Methodists are as yet neither nu- 
merous nor influential, (there being comparatively 


“* Upwards of 10,000 free persons emigrated from 
Great Britain and Ireland to this colony, during the 
year 1838, and a still greater number in 1839. 

“+So unprecedented has been the growth of this 
colony, which was founded on the principle of selling 
the waste land at a comparatively high price, and devo- 
ting the whole of the proceeds to the encouragement 
of emigration, that the quantity of land sold within 
its territory, during the year 1839, at the rate of one 
pound sterling per acre, has enabled the Colonization 
Commissioners, appointed by act of Parliament, to re- 
alize a revenue from that source alone, sufficient to 
defray the whole cost of the: conveyance out of three 
thousand families of mechanics, farm labourers, and 
shepherds, from the mother country, who are to be 
sent out free of all cost to themselves during the pre- 
sent year. ‘I'he passage of each of these families, 
(consisting of a husband and wife, with or without 
children,) costs the commissioners 36 pound sterling, 
and is paid entirely from the land fund. _ 

“t Ata recent public meeting of the Diocesan Com. 
mittec, appointed for the building of churches and the 
settlement of ministers of the Episcopal church in 
New South Wales, held in the town of Sydney, in that 
colony, the Bishop informed the meeting that nothing 
was so much to be dreaded in the Christian Church as 
the prevalence of a puritanical spirit, such as prevail- 
ed in England during the seventeenth. century, and 
led to the establishment of the New England Colo- 
nies. To that spirit the Bishop was pleased to ascribe 
the civil wars of Great Britain during that century, 
with all their unhappy consequences. It is singular 
that hostility to evangelical religion should so fre- 
quently be associated with utter obtusencss, both of 
feeling and perception, in regurd to every thing that 
concerns cither civil or religious liberty.” 


few emigrants of that commufion,) while the In. 
dependents, or Congregatijunalists, and Baptists, 
are still less numerous, t esbytrian 
whose members are to be ,ine 

creasing nuinbers, all over the territory, would, if 
adequately supplied with a really Christian and ef- 
ficient ministry, unquestionably constitute the most 
effectual check to Popery, as well as to the system 
of semi-popish Protestantisin, which is otherwise 
likely to prevail in the colony, and prove the main 
stay of scriptural Christianity in the Southern he- 
— * * * 


* 

“Till the year 1837, or for fifty years from the 
first settlement of the Australian Colonies, the 
Presbyterian inhabitants of these colonies were 
entirely neglected by the Church of Scotland ; no 
man, in any of the judicatories of that Church, 
caring for their souls. 1 emigrated to New South 
Wales, as an ordained minister of the Church of 
Scotland, of my own accord and at my own 
charges, in the year 1822, and had thus the hon- 
our of erecting the standard of the Presbyterian 
communion on the Australian Continent. But in 
consequence of this neglect, which I testified and 
protested against in the strongest manner, again 
and again, but still in vain, ] had to struggle alone 
and unassisted for a long series of years thereafter, 
with an unjust government on the one hand, and a 
domineering and intolerant Episcopacy on the 
other; to circumnavigate the globe five times in 
successive voyages to England, wn behalf of the 
Colonial Presbyterian Church, and the neglected 
people of her communion in my adopted country ; 
and to expend a fortune of upwards of £10,000 of 
my own, which Divine Providence had doubtless 
given me for the purpose, in the struggle. In 
short, Christian friends and brethren, however in- 
credible it may appear, it is nevertheless the fict, 
that the Presbyterian Church has had to struggle 
into existence in these remote regions of the 
South, even in the present advanced and enlight- 
ened age, under precisely the same circumstances 
of discouragement and opposition, that character- 
ized the earlier days of its existence in this coun- 
try—I mean during the first fifty or sixty years of 
the last century, ere your resolute forefathers, the 
renowned founders of this splendid republic had 
“ won their goodly portion from the Amorite, with 
their sword and with their bow.” May God Al- 
mighty grant that the issue of this temporary dis- 
couragement and opposition may be as favourable 
to the best interests of our beloved Church in the 
one case as it has been in the other! For the Lord 
has evidently not been unmindful of “ the days of 
small things,” of the struggles of the fathers of the 
Presbyterian communion in this land. “1 remem- 
ber thee,” are doubtless His words to the churches 
which they were honoured to plant and to water, 
and to which He has given so abundant an in- 
crease on this great continent—*I remember 
thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine 
espousals, when thou wentest after me in the wil- 
derness, in a land that was not suwn.’” 

* * . * * * 


* But even if the Presbyterian ministers who 
emigrate from Scotland to the British Colonies 
were uniformly unexceptionable, the Presbyterian 
Church in that country is no longer able to supply 
any thing like the number required. From what- 
ever cause it may have arisen, it is certainly the 
fact, that during the last ten years the number of 
students of divinity, or candidates for the holy min- 
istry, in Scotland, has greatly diminished; while, 
in consequence of the subdivision of parishes, and 
the erection of additional places of worship, 
under what is denominated ‘the Church Exten- 
sion scheine,’ the number of churches in that coun- 
try has, during the same period, been increased 
nearly one fourth. In addition to this greatly in- 
creased demand for ministers from within, there is 
now also a prodigiously increased demand from 
without—from the myriads of Scotchmen residing 
in England; from the East and West Indies; 
from the British Colonies of North America, and 
the Spanish Main ; from the Cape of Good Hupe, 
the Mauritius and Ceylon; and last of all, from 
the Australian Colonies. In short, the Church of 
Scotland, however willing it may be, is no longer 
able to keep pace, in this most important particu- 
lar, with the rapid extension of the vast colonial 
empire of Great Britain. 

“In such circumstances, it were vain to look to 
the Presbyterian Church in the Australian Colo- 
nies as the hope of Scriptural Christianity in the 
Southern Hemisphere, so long as it depends for 
its supply of ministers on the mother country. 
Humanly speaking, till a native clergy can be 
reared from amongst the families of the land, mil- 
dew and blasting will in all likelihood rest upon 
that communion, and ‘the shields of the mighty 
will be cast vilely away.’ This is my own delibe- 
rate conviction, founded on bitter experience of the 
past; and not mine only, but that of others, also, 
equally interested in the matter, and well qualified 
to offer an unbiassed opinion. aa 

“If a Theological Institution, or Divinity Col- 
lege, however, somewhat on the plan of those of 
Princeton and Andover, in this country, could be 
established in New South Wales, for the exclusive 
purpose of training up young men of suitable cha- 
racter and qualifications as ministers of religion, 
and missionaries to the Heathen, in the commu- 
nion of the Presbyterian Church, in the Australian 
Colonies and the adjacent islands—affording a gra- 
tuitous maintenance and education to a certain 
number of such young men, and leaving others, 
who might be able, to pay for themselves—there is 
every reason to believe that the very serious evils 
which are otherwise to be apprehended from the 
continuance of the present state of things, would 
soon cease to exist, while a nursery for the coloni- 
al Presbyterian Church, fully adequate to its future 
necessities, would be formed, and much good be 
effected for the advancement of genuine Uhristi- 
anity in these extensive regions. For in such an 
an event, the numerous families of Presbyterian 
emigrants froin Scotland and the North of lreland, 
that are now settling all over the Australian Colo- 
nies, and that still cherish the virtuous feelings, 
and submit willingly to the moral restraints of their 
native land, would gladly furnish many a lopeful 
candidate fur the holy ministry in their adopted 
country, who had previously been trained up, 
under the parental roof, ‘in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.’ Indeed, I conceive it may 
be safely assumed as a general maxim, that Chris- 
tianity is never likely to make much progress in 
any country, except through the instrumentality of 
a native clergy. Nay, the very circumstance of a 
number of young men of piety and talent, going 
forth, as it were, from amongst the families of a 
land, for the service of the sanctuary, either at 
home or abroad, will necessarily have a reflex in- 
fluence on these families themselves, salutary in 
the highest degree to society, and especially to the 
interests and advancement of true religion. 

“Taking into consideration the facilities for 
general education which the colony of New South 
Wales already presents,* a sum of not less than 
£10,000, or fif'y thousard dollars, would be re- 
quisite, in the first instance, for the accomplish- 
ment of so important an object. That amount 
would indeed be insufficient of itself for the estab- 
lishment and partial endowment of an Institution 
capable of receiving any considerable number of 
theological students for their board and education: 
but as the colonial government are pledged by a 
special enactment of the local legislature, to con- 
tribute for all such purposes, from the public trea- 
sury of the colony, an amount equal to whatever 
may be raised by private contribution, either in the 
colony, or beyond seas, the raising of the sum I 
have mentioned would in reality secure a double 
amount. 

As I had no hope, however, of exciting any In- 
interest in my native land for so important an ob- 
ject, 1 confess | did not make the attempt: for 
while there is an idea prevalent among the Scot- 
tish clergy, as | have experienced again and again, 
‘that a young man who is notoriously destitute of 


* The Australian College, an institution already es- 
tablished in New South Wales, affords considerable 
facilities for general education, which, of course, would 
be easily available for theological stadents; but it ad- 
mits of no provision for theological education, properly 
so éalled, and has no funds fur the maintenance of 
candidates for the ministry of the humbler class of 
society, which, in the present condition of the Austra- 
lian Colonies, is the principal desideratam in such an 
Institution, and indced a matter of indispensabie ne- 
cessity. 


the qualifications held requisite for the ministerial 
office in the mother country, may nevertheless be 
tit enough fur the colonies; it is an equally preva- 
lent ideajtthat the col:.nies constitute a field 
lor such young men as bave been educated for the 
holy ministry in the mother country, but cannot 
obtain appointments at home, and that that field 
ought by no means to be narrowed.’ 

“In these circumstances, Christian friends and 
brethren, I have taken the hberty to visit r 
country, to solicit your aid, first, as citizens of the 
United States, and secondly, es Presbyterians, on 
behalf of the interests of our common Christianity 
in my adopted country ; and in doing sv, | am well 
aware I have ventured on a course for which there 
is no precedent in the history of the church and 
nation to which I belong. You have had visits 
and visitations enough, from our 
Eu n “singing men and singing women”— 
our actors and actresses from the mother country 
—who come to reap their golden harvests trom 
amongst the gay and the ‘lovers of pleasure’ in 
your western cities. 1 address myself, on the con- 
trary, to Christian men, and ‘ lovers of God’ in 
your great community; and | come as a minister 
of the Gospel of our common Lord, to solicit your 
friendly assistance and your Christian co-operation 
for the training up of many a Christian youth to 
go forth hereafter with ‘the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God,’ against the cmissarics 
of the Man of Sin, in the distant regione of the 
south ; to traverse the multitudinous isles of the 
Western Pacific, in advance of that minister of 
Satan, with the everlasting Gospel in his hand ; 
snd to plant the standard of the cross on every 
mountain top and in every valley, amid the wilde 
of New Holland.” 

“ The Presbyterian church was originally plant- 
ed in this land by a few zealous ministers of the 
Church of Scotland and the Synod of Ulster, when 
these portions of the Church of Christ, (of which 
the early history was perhaps as illustrious as that 
of any portion of the Christian Church since the 
apostolic age,) were as yet comparatively in the 
vigour of youth, and walking in the beauties of 
holiness , shortly after the civil and religious |ib- 
erties of the parent state had been secured by the 
Revolution of 1688. And now- that the vine which 
the Lord brought from Egypt, and which was then 
planted and watcred by these Christian men in this 
western land, has been blessed by the Great Mas- 
ter of the vineyard with so abundant an increase, 
permit me, Christian fathers and brethren, to-soli- 
cit your Christian sympathy on behalf of the ten- 
der scion of that noble vine, which has just been 
planted in much weakness and infirmity, in that far 
distant land, where the sun sheds his earliest 
beams, only when the shadows of evening are de- 
scending on the fertile valleys and the pine-cover- 
ed mountains of America. Freely received 
from others in the days of your own small things ; 
freely give, therefore, in these days of your vi- 
gorous maturity. 

“ At the same time, I should be sorry, Christian 
friends and brethren, especially in these times of 
pecuniary pressure, to tax your liberality to any 
such extent as should even imply the exercise of 
self-denial. Any thing of this kind were alioge- 
ther nnnecessary for the object | have stated. A 
comparatively small contribution from a com 
tively small number of the members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, 
would, in the present most important crisis of the 
moral condition of the Australian Colonies, be suf- 
ficient to communicate a moral impulse to the 
Presbyterian church in these colonies, of which 
the beneficial effect would, in all likelihood, be 
felt by myriads of efi throughout the Southern 
hemisphere, in all future generations, Yes, breth- 
ren, the mere gleaning of the grapes of this vast 
Republic, would furnish out a splendid vintage for 
the embryo communities of Australia.” 


the Presbyterian, 
THE RECLAIMED. 


G. S. was born in B——d, New York; he was 
favoured with a pious and excellent mother, but 
unfortunately like too many others at an early age 
left his yan home to reside in the city of New 
York. He was an amiable and interesting young 
man, with rather a prepossessing exterior, and a 
noble and ne disposition ; in short, he was 
beloved and respected by all who knew him, 
but frail young man, he knew not his danger, he 
allowed himself to associate with the gay and 
ret ys the Sabbath breaker and the infidel— 
they led him from step to step—from one sin to an- 
other—from Sabbath breaking to blaspheme his — 
Maker, and finally to deny his very existence. He 
soon came in possession of infidel books and argu- 
ments, and became the pride of his party, and an 
admirable instrument by which the Arch Deceiver 
could decoy others of our race into his fatal snare, 
and so well did he qualify himself to contend for 
the ground he had taken, that he sought opportu- 
nities of conversing with Christians, and even min- 
isters upon his favourite subject. He did not, like ‘ 
others, despise or neglect the Bible, but often read 
it with care, but did not, and could not believe it 
to be a Divine Re®elation from the Creator, but 
often expressed his willingness to the writer to be- 
lieve it if he could, and wished from his heart to 
know what was truth upon so important a subject. 
He was my cousin, of my own aye, we had been 
fond of each other from childhood, he came to visit 
me at my father’s house, we conversed hour after 
hour, sometimes I would flatter myself that I could 
convince him of his error, but alas! I became con- 
vinced that he was out of the reach of any mortal. 
The more | conversed with him, the more fully I 
became convinced that none but a mighty hand 
could deliver him out of a dangerous snare into 
which he had fallen, and become entangled. I saw 
too with grief, that his health was foiling, that 
consumption had evidently marked him for a vic- 
tim; my anxiety on his account now became in- 
tense. I cried unto my God to have mercy upon 
my poor friend. I did not, I could not give him up. 
I reminded him of others of his belief that when 
death approached, thejr fears were aroused. 


When he observed my solicitude he would al- 
most laugh at me, and declare he was not afraid to 
die, and if he knew death was near he would as 
leave have his place as mine, or that of my excel- 


lent pastor, of whom he had frequently heard me 
speak. At length ; 
The hour of trial came 


And sickness shook his trembling frame. 


Then the solemn, awful truths of God’s holy 
word, yf judgment and eternity, of heaven and hell 
rushed upon his mind ; those truths which he had 
often read and heard to cavil at and to ridicule; but 
now the Spirit of Truth had fastened them upon 
his heart, and drivea unbelief far from him. Of the 
existence of a righteous God he had now no doubt ; 
he was filled with horror in view of his past life and 
his present situation ; his sins rose like mountains 
before him, and he seemed overwhelmed and almost 
distracted ; he even imagined that he heard the 
wailings of the damned in the world of despair, 
whither he felt himself rapidly hastening; but he 
was enabled to lift up his heart and voice to beg 
for mercy at the throne of grace, and we doubt not 
the Lord heard and answered him, and after he 
was made to feel how vile, foolish, and wicked he 
had been, he came in possession of that peace, and 
and love, and joy which the world knows nothing 
of. He was evidently a new creature; “ old things 
had passed away and al! had become new;” he 
looked back upon his past life with regret, and took 
the earliest opportunity to commit his infidel books 
and papers to the fiames; he seemed filled with 
wonder and admiration that God should notice so 
vile a worm, who had broken His laws and even 
denied His existence. He lived for some time re- 
joicing in God his Savivur; he loved the precious 

ible which he had once hated and disbelieved, 
and many of its precious truths which he had read 
and heard to cavil at and talk about, now came to 
his mind to comfort him; he seemed confident if 
he could but see his former companions could 
convince them of their error, and expressed a 
wish to recover, that he might uno what he had 
done ; but such was not his Lord’s will. His re- 
maining days were peaceful and happy, and not- 
withstanding the doubts I entertain of repentance 


upon sick beds in general, of his cave I can have 
no doubt, he was as‘ a brand plucked out of the 
burning,” his end was pesce. 


B—d, 1840. 


M.S. B. 
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the Preshyterian. 
LINES - 
WRITTEN ON THE DECEASE OF me. 301m WILSON. 
And heard vuice from lieaven, saying unto me, 
: sa 
rect thom thelr labours; and thelr works do fellow 


y no more 
thy pilgrimage is v'er? 


‘Thou art gone—oh ! could our eycs 
_. In thy blessodness behold thee! 
See the bright ones of the skies, 

Mysteries of heaven unfold thee, 
Showing thee the devious road 
Dhat led thee to the throne of God! 


Thoagh was fenced with thorn, 
airest i : 
hate lack back and ove 
~ All was kindest love for thee. 


Who that gazed upon thy face, 
Io its last calm slumber lying; 
. Could those 
Aug agony or dyin 
Gentile, mild, at and fair, 
Death found no reluctance there. 


Welcome was the hand to thee, 
That came the cord of life to sever ;. 
To set the struggling spirit free ; 
To fiy and cling to Christ for ever— 
- To Christ, its sweetest hope while here, 
rapture in a happier sphere. 
Go then, blessed spirit go, 
Recalled not by the hearts that love thee ; 
Recline, where heaven's pure waters flow ; 
Where God himsclf is light above thee, 
~ Rest from the sickness, toil, and strife, 
‘The woe and weariness of life. 


_ .While in the wardrube of the grave, 
Shall lie the mantle of thy spirit ; 
There folded up, with care to save 
_ For thee our lov'd one to inherit, 
Renewed, remodeled, and refined, 
Meet vesture for a heavenly mind ! 
Pa., April, 1840. J. L. G. 
For the Presbyterian. 
_ MISSION TO WESTERN AFRICA. 


In August last, the Rev. J. B. Pinney, the Rev. 
O. K. Canfield, and Mr. J. P. Alward, were sent 
out.as missionaries to Western Africa. Their in- 
structions were to make a full examination of the 
coast from Monrovia to Cape Palmas; to procure 
the most definite information of the number and 
condition.of the tribes behind the different colo- 
nies, and where it was practicable, to visit the in- 
terior in person. The engagement with Mr. Pin- 
1d contemplated only this examination. It was 
left to the judgment of the other two brethren, 
either to commence a mission at once, or to return 
home, that they might avoid the rainy season. By 
thus returning, besides escaping the rains, which 
they would have had to encounter before their 
buildings could have been finished, preparations in 


. this interval could be made, and suitable articles 


procured for the commencement of a permanent 
mission. 

This extended examination has been completed, 
and the brethren have_returned. Their report is 
quite encouraging for missionary operations. The 
parts of the western coast which afford the most 
eligible positions are Setira Kroo, and Grand Ses- 
tres, and the tribes immediately adjoining them in 
the interior. Both these places lie between the 
Mississippi colony and Cape Palmas. To both, or 
either of these large tribes, the way is fully open. 
So anxious were they for missionaries to reside 
among them, that they were quite unwilling the 
brethren should leave them; and when they found 
that they must go, they insisted on sending some 
A their headmen with them, to insure their re- 

rn. 

_ During their whole tour, Messrs. Canfield and 
Alward enjoyed good health. Mr. Pinney had an 
attack of Afritan fever, which however was of 
short continuance. 

* These brethren believe that there is nothing in 


the climate to prevent white females from enga- 


ging in missionary labour in Africa ; and that their 
nce assistance would exert the most sal- 
utary influence on the benighted natives of that 
coast. Great care, however, is required on the 
part of strangers, to avoid exposure, or undue ex- 
ertion, until they are acclimated. 

As soon as practicable, these brethren, and per- 
haps others, will return to commence a mission 
among these benighted tribes. 

Mission Rooms, New York, April 14, 1840. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A SEASONABLE BOOK. 
The Christian’s Great Interest, or the Trial of a 
Saving Interest in Christ, andghe Way to attain it. 
By the Rev. Wm. Guthrie, &. 

This is the title of a volume just from the press 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication; nor 
could they have published a work better suited to 
meet the exigences of the times. While the Spi- 
rit of God is present by his special influences in so 
many of. the congregations of our land, there are 
thousands who are painfully exercised on the sub- 
jects which this admirable book was written to dis- 


’ cuss, In the course of a few years, [ have been more 


or less conversant with the awakened and inquir- 
ing, and have been accustomed to hear from each 
the very questions concerning the evidences of 
Saith, the true nature of faith, the true marks of a 
change of heart, what must an inquirer do ? about 
inability, unworthiness, the unpardonable sin, &c. 
which are examined in this book, and satisfactorily 
answered. I feel constrained to send you this 
brief notice, that I may commend it to a large, 
and [ trust, increasing class at. the present time, 
with the hope that they will derive the same bene- 
fit from reading it, which has been — by 
YSELF. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


From an advertisement in another column, it 
will be seen that Jacob W. Morton, Esq., merchant 
of Farmville, Va., offers for sale the books and 
tracts of our Presbyterian Board of Publicstion. 
He has bought them on his own account and re- 
sponsibility. Let others followthisexample. How 
easy it would be for thousands of men in our own 
country to do the same thing. A hint to the wise, 
ially to those “ wise to win souls,” is some- 
times better than a lecture. “To do ** * 
forget not.”— Watchman of the South. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, TENNESSEE. 
The Rev. Joseph I. Foot, of the First church in 


Knoxville, East Tennessee, is unanimopsly appoint- 


ed President of Washington College; Old Salen, 
Tenn., and it is hoped that he will accept the ap- 
pointment. Ab'e Professors have also been elect- 
ed to fill the several departments of instruction. 
Let sound men come up in a mass to the support 


of this college, and the churches in that part of our 


country will soon see better days than they ever 


bave.—Jbid. 


_ EAST TENNESSEE. 
A recent letter from a friend in East Tennessee 
contains the following statement, viz: = 
“ The cause of truth is steadily gaining friends 
in East Tennessee, net indeed with the rapidity, 
noticed in the pamphlet of the seceders at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. We cannot speak of having 
gained Presbyteries and Synods weekly. But 
there are four churches, reported on the list of the 
Union Presbytery in the minutes of the New-echool 
Assembly, which do not belong to that b-dy, viz: 
the First church in Knoxville, the Lebanon church, 


minutes, who has not renounced the Presbyterian 
church, viz. the Rev. N. A. Penland. Individuals 
of influence, far and wide, are growing dissatisfied 
with their position, and there is reason to expect 
eventnally an extensive reformation in these re- 
gions.” ‘So far, so good, We never did believe 
that the Eaet Tennessee churches were so corrupt 


the Pleasant Grove church, and the Tazwell h 
church. One minister is also reported in their 


“» THE FIELD ALREADY OCCUPIED. 
Mr; Editer—in your valuable paper of the 4th 
instant, appears an article under the head, “A 


Lord | field to be occupied,” in which it ie stated that, “ It 


would be difficult to find a better location for a 
Presbyterian church, and a place where one is more 
needed, than there is in that part of thecity of New 
York inor agar Bruadway, between Bleecker street 
and Union Place. ‘That the habitations of most of 
our wealthiest citizens are there, and many f:mi- 
lies gre now forced to go to churchesa mile or 
two miles off, as there is no Presbyterian charch 
in their neighbourhood. The churches there for- 
merly Presbyterian, being nowattached to the as- 
sociation called ‘New School,’ and there being no 
Presbyterian church in that vicinity, is the cause 
of the loss uf many members to the Presbyterian 
church.” 

It may be that the field spoken of isample. I 
presume, however, that the writer of the article 
was not well acquainted with that part of the city; 
as there is a Presbyterian church, not of the New 
School, in Christopher near Bleecker street, under 
the pastoral charge of a minister, of whom, fr 
learning, eloquence, and all the Christian and mo, 
ral qualities which adorn the Christian minister ; 
it may be justly said, without disparagement to his 
brethren, has no superior in the city. In which 
church many of the families spoken of, can on the 
first of May next, find accommodativuns, without 
being forced to go the distance of even one —_ 


ee From the Charleston Observer. 
THEY ARE DOING VERY LITTLE. 

This was the answer to an inquiry, which was 
made the other day of a very respectable resident 
in the vicinity of one of our Churches in the 
country. “ They are doing very little,” said he. 
“ They seem to be less active than other denomi- 
nations—less engaged in the diffusion of their 
principles ; and as nothing can be effected without 
exertion, they are not gaining at all.” And the 
same testimony, it is to be feared, can be borne 
not only of one, but of many churches in our con- 
nexion. They aredoing very little compared with 
what they might do. The talent committed to their 
trust is not employed to the best advantage, and 
with a refererice to that solemn day, when they 
must give an account of their stewardship. In this 
church, we should suppose, there is no regular 
meeting of its members for prayer—no Sabbath 
School—no assembling together on the Lord’s day 
for religious worship, except when they have a 
Minister to break to them the bread life—and 
perhaps family worship is neglected and religious 
conversation seldom intybduced in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life. In thefe and various other ways, 
they might be instrumental.in keeping alive in 
their own hearts, devotional feelings and in exhibi- 
ting to other the savour of the Gospel. 

“They are doing very little’ compared with 
what they are bound to do by their covenant obli- 
gation. Would they but remember the vows 
which they made when they were agmitied to the 
communion of the church, they would at once per- 
ceive that their individual pledges to the cause of 
the Redeemer were incompatible with the life ofa 
sluggard or a worldling.—They would feel that 
these vows were registered on high—not to be 
forgotten—not to be erased, but to meet them at 
the bar of God. 

“ They are doing very little” compared with the 
example which they profess to follow. ‘Io be a Chris- 
tian is to imbibe the spirit of Christ—to walk in his 
footsteps and be obedient to his commands. But 
how can the spirit of Christ dwell in the heart of 
him whose main desire is not to promote the glory 
of God and diffuse among men the light of the 
Gospel! How can his example be copied without 
bearing much fruit to the praise and glory of his 
grace? And how can obedience be rendered to 
his commands when little or nothing is done for 
the edification of the church, and the conversion of 
sinners? 

“They are doing very little” is applicable to a 
much wider extent than many may suppose. He 
whose heart is the most feelingly alive to the cause 
of Zion, and who does with his might all that he 
can, to advance her welfare—is ready to confess, 
that he is an unprofitable servant—that he has 
done but little compared with his obligations to 
Him by whom he has been redeemed, and honoured 
asa son and an heir. Can any then who cal! them- 
selves Christians and hope to be saved, be con- 
tented with doing but little, when there is so much. 
tobedone? Ifas yet they have done but little, 
should they not redouble their diligence—knowing 
that the time is short—that their day for labour is 
fast drawing to its close, when the account of each 
will be sealed up to the judgment? The standard 
of comparison is not what others are doing—but 
what Christ has done, and what he requires of his 
followers. And if this standard is adopted and 
pursued, it can never be said to the just reproach 
y any of our Churches, that they are doing but lit- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Statr Srocxs.—It appears from a statement sub- 
mitted to Congress on the 19th of March by the Trea- 
sury Department, that the amount of monies held in 
trust by the United States which have been invested 
in State Stocks is 4,465,462 dollars 79, chiefly for the 
Indian Tribes. The investment in all cases was made 
either by ugrecment with those possessing the legal 
title, or by authority of Acts of Congress. Or the whole 
amount, there is in 


Alabama, $1,697,000 00 
Tennessee, 566,666 66 
Maryland, 393,796 13 
Arkansas, 759,000 00 
Indiana, 328,000 00 
Kentucky, 410,000 00 
Ohio, 100,000 00 
Michigan, 75,000 00 
Missouri, 63,000 00 
Illinois, 43,000 00 
New York, 30,000 00 

Total, $5,465,562 79 


Most of these stocks were taken at par or upwards. 


Mississipri.—A law was enacted by the Legislature 
of Mississippi, at its last session, called the “ Valuation 


| and Debt law.” It provides that, when property has 


been levied on in satisfaction ot an execution, the debtor 
may claim an appraisement; whereupon three disin. 
terested persons shall be chosen by the plaintiffs, one 
-by the debtor, and the third by the sheriff, who shall 
appraise the property and make a certificate cf their 
appraisement. ‘The property is then to be offered for 
sale at auction, and if two thirds the appraised value is 
not offered, the sale is to be stopped, and the property 
to remain in the hands of the debtor for one year, and 
then be offered for sale to the highest bidder. 


Aams Munitions or War.—The following state- 
ment exhibits the present resources of the United 
States in army and munitions of war. There are now 
in the arsenals, 600,000 muskets ready for use, besides 
400,000 that have been distributed by the general gov. 
ernment to the respective states; 3000 pieces of heavy 
cannon, an abundant supply of ball and all kinds of 
projectiles. There is a sufficient storc of materials to 
manufacture 5000 pistols and swords per month. The 
amount of gunpowder on hand is stated at 12,000 bar- 
rels with materials tor 4000 barrels more. 


DestauctivE Firng—Two tives twst.—About one 
o’clock Wednesday morning a fire broke out in one of 
the shops in the rear of Nos. 87 and 89 Eldridge street, 
New York, and before it could be extinguished six 
buildings were entirely destroyed: the walls of the sash 
factory, No. 89, fell about half-past two o’clock, and 
buried five of the firemen in the ruins, ‘Fhree of 
them, Charles Neal, Bolles Nelson, and George Lewis, 
members of hose company No. 15, were taken out 
alive, but dreadfully crushed. Mr. J. Wells, assistant 
engineer, was killed, leaving a wife und two children 
behind him. James Glasgow, secretary to hose com- 
pany No. 15, was also killed. 


A Verenan.—We had the pleasure yesterday of 
taking by the hand a veteran of the press, E. 8. Thomas, 
Esq., who is on his way to visit Charleston, South Car- 
olina, where, some thirty years ago, he published the 
Charleston City Gazette. As soon as he returns froin 
this visit, we understand, he intends putting to press 

is ; es of the last Sixty-five years, with 
Sketches of his own Life and Times.— Nat. Intel. 


Destructive Fine.—On Saturday morning the 11th 
inst., a fire broke vut at Washington city, in the build- 
ing occupied by Messrs, Langtree and O'Sullivan, and 
Thomas Allen, as printing offices for-the De:nocratic 
Review and Madisonian. Before the fire companies 
reached there, the fire had made such progress, as to 
leave no hope of saving the building, or any conside- 


77 We hope for good things. 


rable portion of the printing materials in it. Messrs. 
Langtree and O'Sullivan saved most of the stereotype 


| plates of the Madison papcrs, and about 1000 copits 
jof the first volume of the work; the other two vol. 


| killing their stock, and taking away whatever of grain 


THE PRESB 


The edition 
, Valued at frum 
were insured 


umes, we believe were entirely dest 
was 1800 three voluines to ea 
10,000 dollars to 12,000 dollars. The 
for 6000 dollars; and their property ed is estir 
mated at from 15,000 dollars to 18,000 dollars. The 
materials of the Madisonian office were all destroyed, 
and no insurance on them. They were worth, we sup- 
pose, fron 6000 dollars to 8000 dollars. The roof and 
the upper floor of the Medical College were burnt; in- 
sured for 3000 dollars ; and it will require that sum, it 
is soppoess. to repair it. ‘The Baptist church was in- 
jared to the amount of 500 dollars or 600 dollars, A 
frame soap nna Aye entirely destroyed, worth, pro- 
bably, between dollars and 1000 dollars. It is not 
ascertained how the fire originated. Some of the 
hands in the Madisonian office were at work until 
after 12 o’clock ; and the fire had made great progress 
when discovered, about half after one o’clock. But the 
prevailing opinion is, that it occurred in Messrs. Lang- 
tree and O’Sullivan's office.—Globe. 


Tue American Squapron at Canton.—The U. 8. 
ships Columbia and John Adams have gone back to 
Canton. It will be recollected that they sailed from 
Macao in August last for the Sandwich Islands to pro- 
ceed thence homeward. But by the Harvest, whaler, 
arrived at Edgartown on the 6th inst, we find that they 
both sailed from Oahu on the 10th of October last on 
their return to Canton. Crews of both ships were 
sickly. It is probable that their services will be re- 
quired to protect the American commerce in those 
seas, when the British begin the blockade or make 
their grand attack. The frigate Constellation, sloop 
Concord and the Preble, now at Charlestown (Mass.) 
navy yard, are to be got ready for sea at once, and sent 
to relieve the above squadron. , 


Tue Louisvitte Firt.—The Louisville Journal esti- 
mates the loss by the late fire at 300,000 dollars. The 
Insurance offices are not impaired by the losses incur. 
red, and they will pay the amount insured with the ut- 
most promptness. merchants burnt out were 
mostly insured, and many saved the principal part of 
their stock. The day after the fire contracts were 
made for rebuilding some of the stores, and the work 
commenced. 


Swinpuine tHe Post Orrice.—A culoured woman, 
named Bailey, was committed to prison in New York, 
on Friday last, for taking a $50 note from a letter 
which had been left by the carrier at her residence di- 
rected to Mary Bigley, and post-marked Philadelphia. 
The letter was called for nflerwards at the post-office 
by a gentleman named Bigley. It was then ascer- 
tained that there were two houses in the same street 
with the same number, and that the Jetter had been left 
at the wrong house. 


Croton Water Works.—The men are al! working 
regularly on the Croton aqueduct above Yonkers and 
at the dam above the Croton river. On the upper parts 
of the works they appear satisfied with the wages. The 
works at Harlem river are also in progress. It is 
mainly between the Harlem river and the city the men 
have struck ; they are now threatening no injury to 
the works, but only insist that they will not work nor 
let others work on the aqueduct, at the old wagee. This 
they have resolved on—and what is better, that they 
= drink no ru:n until the strike is over—N. Y. Com. 

D. 
Rossery or THE Mait.—The Nashville Whig of the 
Ist inst. says: A letter containing $800 in notes of the 
Bank of Tennessee, payable at Clarksville, was robbed 
a few days since from the mail, sup to be between 
Dover and Clarkeville. The letter was mailed on the 
Sth ultimo, at La Grange Furnace P. O. addressed to 
Webb, Nesbit and Co., Louisville, and it was not until 
the acknowledgment of the receipt of a subsequent re- 


mittance by the same house, that the robbery was sus-T 


pected. The thief made good his plunder, as the notes 
have certainly been exchanged at the principal Bank 
of Tennessee in this city. 


Tue Sucar Cror or Lovisiana.—From a memorial 
upon this subject, we learn that the average annual 
crop is estimated at 70,000 hhds. or 70,000,000 of 
pounds of sugar, and 250,000 gallons of molasses. At 
6 cents for sugar, and 20 cents for molasses, the pro- 
duct of the crop would be $4,900,000; expenses reck- 
oned at $2,000,000, the nett balance would be $2,900,- 
000, or about 54 per cent. on the capital invested. At 
5 cents for sugar, and 17 for molasses, the nett pro- 
duct would yield 4 per cent. on the capital; at 4 cents 
and 16 cents, the nett product would yicld 2 8-10ths 
per cent. 

Emicration.—The brig Porpoise, Captain Jordan, 
hauled out in the stream, opposite Corner’s wharf, 
Baltimore, on Sunday morning, preparatory to her sail- 
ing for British Guianna, with about eighty emigrants. 
The Republican states that “the wharf was crowded 
with blacks and whites, the former to bid adieu to their 
friends and relations, and the latter to witness the de- 
parture of the vessel. The emigrants appeared to be 
well provided for, and in the best spirits.” 


Inp1an Distursances.—The editor of the [St. Louis 
Republican has received a couple of letters from Fort 
Leavenworth, describing fresh Indian difficulties, on 
our North West border. He gives the substance of 
them as follows: 

“Strong symptoms of open war have lately been 
manifested by the Indians South of the Missouri, bor- 
dering on Buchanan county, the north west county of 
this State. The citizens of this county have addreseed 
two letters on the subject to Col. Kearny, command. 
ing at Fort Leavenworth. The first, dated 14th ult., 
states that many of the Otoes from the Big Platte have 
crossed into the State, in small parties of fifteen or 
twenty, and have impudently and forcibly levied con- 
tributions from all of the whites that they met with— 


and other things they might want—and in one in- 
stance, they stopped a man on the road, stripped him 
of most of his clothing, and threatened his life, until 
he promised if they would spare him, he would give 
them a keg of whiskey as soon as they could reach a 
trading house where it could be purchased.” 

The second letter is dated the 21st ult. and from the 
same place, the Narrows of the Anishnahotanny, and 
represents that the whole or grcater part of the Io- 
way's had crossed into the State, in a body, and had 
committed, and were then committing still greater 
outrages on the inhabitants than the Otoes—amon 
other things, insulting the women in the most inde. 
cent manner. They had no women or children with 
them, were well armed with rifles—and in their con- 
duct, as in their appearance, gave the strongest reason 
to belicve that they intended to war with the whites. 

In that part of the state immediately threatened, 
there are not enough of settlers to unite and make a 
stand against the Indians; and in their letters tu Col. 
Kearney, they express the greatest apprehension of 
danger, and urge upon him to send troops to their pro. 
tection. On the receipt of their first letter, the Colonel 
despatched to their assistance, all of his disposable force, 
which only amounted to one hundred dragoons, under 
the command of Capt. Boone. This, it was thought, 
would be sufficient to check the Otoes; but should 
these unite with the loways they will jointly number, 
perhaps six hundred warriors, against whom the little 
force of Capt. Boone would bc entirely inadequate. On 
the receipt of the second letter from Buchanan county, 
Col, Kearney has suggested to Maj. Gen. Atcheson, of 
Clay county, the propriety of sending three coinpanies 
of militia, of his division, to the assistance of Capt: 
Boone. The decision of Gen. Atchcson is not yet 


known. 


Ternisce Disastrer—Great 10ss of Lire.—The 
Providence, Rhode Island, lerald of Monday evening: 
contains the following account of a dreadful calamity 
which occurred on Monday morning, in the vicinity of 
that city, resulting from the storm of Sunday evening. 
**We had yesterday and last night a tremendous fal! 
of rain, attended with a heavy gale from the south. 
We had heard, howevtr, of no damage by them in the 
city, but in the neighbouring town of Johnston, the 
effects of the freshet have been truly awful. About 
five o’clock this morning, the waters had become so 
much swollen in the vicinity of the manufacturing vil- 
lage known by the naine of Simmonsville, and belong- 
ing to James F. Simmons, Esq. of Johnston, that the 
embankments of the resevoir gave way, and the water 
immediately burst forth with tremendous power and 
impetuosity. The dam was carried away, together 
with two dwelling houses, the factory, a store, and a 
part of a grist mill. ‘The number of persons swept 
away with them, about Thirty—six of whom have 
been found alive, and twenty dead. Two or three 
houses are still surrounded by water, and the persons 
in them, without any possibility of any one getting at 
them, or rendering them aid. 

The National Intelligencer states that Washington 
city waa visited on Sunday evening about sunset with 
a hurricane of unusual violence, accompanied with 
heavy rain and tremendous thunder and lightning. 
The latter, we are sorry to learn, killed two coloured 
persons: one, a female named Rachel Wood, who was 
attending at the Afriacn Church, near Capitol Hill, at 
the time the lightning struck the building; the other, 
a coloured man, who was on board a boat in the Poto. 
mac, near Alexandria. When Rachel Wood was struck 
with the lightning, two other coloured persons, who 
were also in the African Church, were injured, though 
not seriously. One of these, a coloured inan, had his 
boot completely torn off with the lightning, and yet, 
strange to say, he was only stunned. ‘The hurricane 
caused a great deal of damage to the buildings in the 


8) the Cortes, promised that the priests and the monaste. 


Arsenal and at the ore The damage to the 
Arsenal is estimated at $15,000. 


YTERIAN. 


“FOREIGN: INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival at New York of several packet ships, 
London papers to the 20th of March, have been receiv- 
ed. The cotton market was dull on the 19th, and 
— had declined, in consequence of the quantity on 

nd. It is stated in a Liverpool paper of the 13th, 
that fourteen veesels laden with cotton, had arrived on 
the previous day, and that at least twenty votton ships 
were due. The quantity of American four 
been very heavy ; the greater part had been sold pre- 
vious to its arrival, at 30 to 31s. The following is frown 
the letter of the New York correspondent of the Uni- 


also | had taken place, and that during the same period 


Committee of Supply to the army estimates. On that 
occasion Mr. Macauley, Secretary at War, spoke as fol- 
lows :—'The next vote he had to call the attention of 
the cofimittee; was £10,000 for the formation of a 
battallion at Canada, where desertions had occurred to 
an extent unknown elsewhere. About six years ago 
an inquiry had been made, and it was found that out 
of 2500 rank and file, there at the time, 663 desertions 


there had been only 2240 from the whole British 


army. 
r. Macauley as Secretary at War, said the Gov- 


ted States Gazette :— 

“The packet ship England, with dates to the 23d, 
February, had arrived out. The accounts by her of | 
the uncertainty which pervaded then the action of the : 
Pennsylvania Legislature, had an unfavourable eff.ct 
on American securities. U. S. Bank shares sold on’ 
the 19th, at 16/. 10s., being Se. lower than | 
prices of the previous week: a plan, however, had | 
been matured by Mr. Thomas Baring, for the sale of | 
American Securities in Paris, under the administra- 
tion of four eminent Paris banking houses, which it | 
was expected would have a very advantageous effect | 
on American Stocks. The Money market was casy, 
but commercial prospects as gloomy as ever.” : 


| in them seemed to be increasing, as the funds had im- 


ernment had taken for the increase of the Army, but 
4408 of the 5000 men authorized in August last. 
Australia, he said, needed more Troops, und Great 
Britain more on account of the exciteable state of the 
public mind in the Manufacturing Districts. 


FRANCE. 


_ The trial of strength for the new ministry was ex- 
pected to be made on the 9th, when the vote for secret 
service money was to be proposed.— Public confidence 
proved, the impression being pretty general that they 
would be able to carry on the government without a 
dissolution. 

The forthcoming hostilities between England and 


The Bank of England has ceased to feel any anx- 
iety, and her position is now very strong. A don 
paper says: “ [t is generally believed that the circu- 
lation was larger three weeks than the average 
exhibits, and that the directors have lately been rather 


contracting than extending, in consequence of the , Teturns, is 350 vessels, carrying 10,090 guns; 46 are 


still critical state of the rates of exchange with the 
continent. As the market value of money has been 
below the rate fixed by the Bank, the amount of their 
commercial bills under discount has been progres- 
sively diminishing, particularly in the metropolis.” 

‘The most exciting subject in the English papers 
appears to be the preparations for a war with China. 
Great preparations were making at Portsmouth, Wool- 
wich, Chatham, Plymouth, and all the dockyards, to 
fit out vessels of war for irimediate and active service. 

The latest accounts frum Canton, are dated Decem- 
ber 15. The Emperor had addressed to Governor Lin 
a decree prohibiting the iinportation of all British goods 
for ever, and the trade with China was consequently 
at an end. 

The Americans continued to pursue their trade un- 
molested, and their ships wero arriving and departing 
as usual. 

Intelligence reached London, on the 11tl f March, 
by the overland mail from India, stating th¥?the Gov. 
ernor General of that region has formally announced 
hostilities in the name of his government. The news 
was contained in despatches from Bombay, dated Jan- 
uary the 3st, arrived at Marseilles on the 7th. In 
the Indian harbours the most extensive preparations 
were making. ‘The Governor had advertised for forty 
thousand tons of shipping, for the transportation of the 
troops to China, fourteen thousand to be furnished b 
Calcutta, the rest by Madras and Bombay. The whole 
expedition was to consist of sixteen thousand men, 
was to rendezvous at Calcutta, and thence sail cither 
to Canton or to some other point on the coast, of which 
forcible possession would be retained, until, to use the 
words of the despatches themselves, “the Chinese 
Government should be brought to reason.” The Chi- 
nese are making vigorous preparations for contest. The 
last accounts from iscse. state the Governor of Ma. 
cao, at the head ofa body of troops, inspected the forte, 
and ordered a double supply of ammunition to be sent 
to each. Numbers of Chinese troops have landed in 
Macao. 

The Chinese admiral who commanded the junks 
had died of a wound he reccived in the battle with the 
frigates. [By the way, Captain Elliott admits, in his 
official correspondence, published in London, that in 
the first engagement the first shot was fired from the 
frigates, and by-his orders ; and excuses himself on 
the plea of irritation !) 

News of the British successes in Afghanistan had 
reached Canton, and is said to have made a great impres-: 
sion on the Chinese. Another commissioner had arrived 
at Canton, direct trom Pekin; but it was not known 
whether he was to supersede or to co-operate with Lin. 
His name is AA, and he is an uncle of the Emperor. 
The Chinese were collecting large bodies of troop, 
and erecting fortifications on the coast. 

The London Times of March 14th, says: the intelli- 
gence received in Bombay from our Indian possessions 
was of a satisfactory nature. Our army had stopped 
in its triumphant march through Cabul, on hearing of 
the advance of the Russians against Chiva, and re- 
mained in quiet possession of Ghiznee, Kelat, and our 
other conquests in Affganistan. The new King of 
Lahore evinced the most friendly disposition towards 
the British. Lord Keane, having been obliged by ill- 
ness to réSign the command of our forces in Cabul, had 
returned to Bombay. 

At u meeting of the share-holders, the President sta- 
ted that the Thames Tunnel had been completed to with- 
in 60 feet of the Wapping shore. As 76 feet had 
been completed since the Ist of January, it may be ex- 
pected that the remaining sixty feet will be dug in the 
course of two or three months at the farthest. In the 
course of the past year, the Tunnel was visited by 
31,000 persons, who paid for admission an aggregate of 
15721. ‘The total amount expended upon the work is 
363.0001. It was commenced about fifteen years ago. 

The Portuguese Government has at length dissolved 
the Cortes. It is to be hoped that they will derive so 
much strength from the ensuing elections, as to be alle 
to set at defiance the facetious opposition of the ultra 
party, by whom their good intentions were so effec. 
tually thwarted in the Cortes. 

On St. Patrick’s day a temperance con- 
taining ten thousand Irishmen, paraded in the streets 
of Dublin, with banners, scarfs, &c. 

The Dublin Total Abstinence Society, commenced 
in November, has 6000 members already. The Cath- 
olic priests all over the country are following the ex. 
ample of Father Mathew, and placing theinselves at 
the head of the temperance movement. Father Mathew 
had administered the pledge to more than a million. At 
Fermoy, county Cork, the applications for whiskey 
licences had fallen from 80 to 5. 

An ambassador has been sent from Madrid to the 
Pope, for the purpose of negotiating divers matters 
concerning the clergy. ‘The Queen, in her address to 


ries should not be deprived of her maternal care—and 
this measure seems to be for the purpose of propitiating 
that body, which has hitherto proved her bitterest foe 
though in secret. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Queen, it seems, has exerted her prerogative to 
bestow upon her husband that precedence which the 
House of Lords had refused to grant him. An order 
was gazetted on the 6th of March, declaring that 
Prince Albert, Duke of Saxuny, &c. &c., should on all 
occasions take place, pre-eminence and precedence 
next to her Majesty. She has also invested him with 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
also expressed her desire that the eleventh regiment 
of Light Dragoons should be armed, clothed and 
equipped as Hussars, aud be called Prince Albert's 
own Hussars. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh and Mr. Mudge have not 

et made their Report upon their survey of the North 
Boundary Line. 

Lord John Russell has suggested the position of af- 
fairs on the Boundary Line as an argument for main- 
taining the strength of the British army in Canada. 
Nothing, however, was said of the prospect of a war. 

The trade in Carlisle, England, is described as in a 
most deplorable condition, hardly any of the mills, 
working half time. 

The population of London is near two millions and it 
contains 50,000 paupers. 

At the work-house Marylebone, London, they use 
six aay lbs. of meat, and six hundred lbs. of bread 

r day. 

Pit is stated that at Bolton, England, 600 hands at- 
tached to a single concern, have been out of employment 
for the last three months. ; 

There are 27 steam ships of war now in com. 
mission in the British navy, and several others 
building. 

The steam-engines of England are computed to per- 
form labour equal to 7,480,000 men ; and by operating 
on machinery, equal te 100,000,000 of men. 

Parliamentary Proceedings.—In the House of Lords, 
March 6th, numerous petitions for the repeal of the 
corn-laws were presented. 

In the House of Commons, March 19th, Lord John 


China have determined the French Government to des- 
patch a French frigate to the China seas, in order to 
observe the movements of the belligerents. 

The naval force of France, according to the latest 


ships of the line, 65 frigates, and 36 steam vessels. 

he French government has ordercd a steam ship 
of war to be built at L’Orient, the engines of which 
are of 450 horse power. She is to be called the Cu- 
vier, after the celebrated naturalist, and she will be 
the largest in the service, and capable of carrying 
1200 troops. | 

‘The Arabs have sustained another murderous de- 
feat under the walls of Mazagran, in the province of 
Oran. In general the barbarians content themselves 
with eweeping away the flocks and herds of the slum- 
bering colonists, but here a goodly band of twelve 
thousand strong worked up their courage to the stick- 
ing point, and bravely made an assault upon a small 
fortified town, containing a garrison of 123 men. The 
heroic defenders after u few days fighting com- 
pelled the ene™My to retreat with a loss of men, and 
80 horses left dead on the field. 

The force about to be employed in the expedition to 
the interior of Abdel Kader’s domain, consists of 18,000 
men, including cavalry, with 16 pieces of. artillery. 
The whole force in the eight provinces of Algiers, 
Oran and Constantine, amounts to 48,650, including 
8000 cavalry, or horse artillery, and 54 pieces of 
ordnance. 

The defence of the province of Algiers takes 8000 
men, Oran 7500, Constantine 12,600, Degally 800, 
Bugia 1000, Calle 150. 

The merchants of Nantes, Bordeaux, and Havre are 
following in the train of Marseilles in the establish- 
ment of steam navigation between the French ports 
and the United States. Three millions are subscribed 
at Bordeaux, and 4,175,000 at Havre. 

Storm and Loss of Life at Pondicherry —The Temps 
publishes accounts from Pondicherry of the 22d of 
January, and from Yanaon,a French factory about 
250 miles along the coast from that city, up to the 7th 
of December, which contain numerous details of the 
dreadful hurricane and inundation of the sea on that 
coust. They coincide in stating the force of the wind 
to have been such as had never before been witnessed 
there, and the inroad of the sea as dreadful beyond 
description. Upwards of ten thousand corpses had 
been found, but many thousands more had, no doubt, 
been washed away. So many bodics lying unburied, 
had caused a pestilence, and the condition of the sur- 
vivors, who had lost most of their property, was ex- 
ceedingly distressing. The British authorities and 
settlers had shown the greatest kindness to the French 
sufferers, but the factory and town of Yanaon, which 
alone had lost 1500 inhabitants, could not recover from 
such a calamity for a great many years. The gov- 
ernment chest and most of the public records had been 
preserved. As instances of the extensive scale on 
which this great natural calamity acted, it is mention- 
ed that at ‘Talarivou one house, in which persons had 
taken refuge, was blown down and most of them kil- 
led; while at Mallavoram,a village on the English 
territory, only 40 were saved out of 2000 inhabitants. 

TURKEY. 

The principal intelligence from Constantinople is of 
the vigorous manner which the new work of reform 
is prosecuted. Frequent meetings of the divan were 
held with this object—fixed salaries had been aesign- 
ed to the magistrates charged with the administration 
of justice—and many changes had been made in va- 
rious departments, all to advance the work. Chief of 
these was the dismissal of Ali Nedjib from his post 
of director of the mint, and of the kislar age, or chief 
of the Eunochs—both opponents of the reform. 

It is affirmed that the Russian ambassador had of- 


fered the Sultan to place 30,000 men at his disposal, 


and a considerable naval force to attack the 
tians, and drive them out to Syra. Also, that at a sub- 
sequent conference with Lord Ponsonby, the Turkish 
prime minister complained of the delay, and was as- 
sured that if one more and last appeal to the Pacha 
should prove unavailing, more efficient measures 
should be resorted to by Great Britain. 


RUSSIA. 


The expedition to Chiva, according to letters from 
St. Petersburgh, seems to have been crowned with 
success; the troops having by recent accounte arrived 
within 15 leagues of the ‘Tartar capital. General Pe- 
rowski has auxiliary corps from the Turcomans and 
Khergisses, who are inured to the climate and aecus- 
tomed to the Tartar warfare. The Khan of the Us- 
becks, a warrior in high estimation, waited upon the 
Russian General and “did him reverence.” ‘I'he in- 
habitants received the troops with hospitality, and 
spoke of the Emperor Nicholas as the sovereign lord 
of the country, if we are to credit this account. 

Upward of 150 Russians who had been long cap- 
tives in Chiva, are reported by the Russian corres- 
pondence, to have been delivered up, and such was 
their joy on reaching their countrymen, that they fell 
to the ground and kissed the feet of their liberators. 
The snow is described as being very deep, and the 
march of the troops as obstructed by tempestuous 
weather. 

The Khan has sent emissaries to General Perow- 
ski, protesting his unwillingness to resist, but stating 
that he was not master in his own city. So that the 
principal point of the expedition was considered to be 
ensured, and a line of communication eventually es- 
tablished between Europe and Asia for commercial 
purposes, 


— 


TECHISMS.—The Presbyterian Board of Publication pub- 

lish the following Catechism, viz: 

1, A Catechism for young children; being an Introduction 
te ue rae Catechism. Price one dollar and fifty cents per 

undred, 

2, The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, 
wee Scripture Proofs. Price one dollar and fifty cents per 

undred, 

3. ‘he Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly; with 
Proofs trom the Scriptures. Price three dollars and twenty five 
cents per hundred. 

4. The Explanatory Catechism: being tbe Shorter Catechism 
of the Westminster Assembly ; with Illustrations and Proofs on 
a new and Improved Plan. Price five dollars per hundred. 

For sale by the — copy or quantity, 

WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 


EW SOUTH WALES.—An Historical and Statistical ac- 

count of New South Wales, both as a Penal Settlement 

and as a British Colony; by John Dunmore Lang, D. D. senior 

minister of the Scots Church,and Frivcipal of the Auatralian 

College, Sydney, New South Wales, Second London Edition, in 

two volumes, with numerous additions ; embellished with a map. 
Just received and for sale by 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia. 


to on Monday night, in the House of Commons, in the 


USIC FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—A Manualof Instruc- 
tion in the Art of Singing.—(Stff covers) Containing 
simple elementary rules on the imductive system, with " 
&e. They are so constructed, that ehrildren who are taught to 
sing by note, may, by a ordinary ~*~ be taught, in a short 
time to sing a hymn scientifically. he system has been used 
in the instruction of nearly 8,000 pupils, wenty-one.tunes, and 
thirty-two hymns.—18 cents. 

Music Lessons for Infant Schools, Singing Scheols,or Private 
Classes.— There are the examples taken from the Manual of In- 
struction, and printed on large sheets, to be — pope upon the 
wall of the rvom, for the use of the whole school at once. They 
ane ee as of essential service to the teacher. 
eac 

Same.—On Cards. 12 cents cach. 

The American Sunday School nen Os Hymus and Mu- 
sic, fur the use of Sunday-schools teacher's meetings, —— and 

a 185 


Five cenw 


Russell stated, that‘on ‘Thursday he should ask leave to 
bring in a bill for effecting a re-union between the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. Mr. Hume 
asked if the office of Chief Justice of Upper Canada was 
vacant; the gentleman who held the office had been in 

England a year and a half, and if he was not wanted | 


in Canada, the office had better be abolished. Lord | cents. 


John Russell said he had suggested to the Chief 
Justice the propriety of returning to his post, and been 
assured that in April he would leave England. 

On the 12th, Lord Palmerston gave information 
about China, The reported declaration of war by the 
Governor General was without foundation. The East 


social worship. (stiff covers.) ‘This contains 47 tunes, 
hymns, adapted to the tunes respectively, Beautifully printed 
on fine eents each. 

The Union Minat:el.—For the use of Sabbath-sehool«, and 
juvenile classes ; by Thomas age Containing the simple 
rudiments of the be arranged in inductive order, and to be used 
with the black-board and monitorial classes, or (by omitting the 
exercises) it may b- used according to former methods. There 
are also thirty-two tunes and hymns adapted to the music. 18 


The above, prepared for, and published the American 
Sunday-Scheol Union, are eonctantty Sor sale 7 the Depository, 
146 Cheanut Street, Philadelphia. april 18 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Life and Death of the 
Rev. Joseph Aljrine, author of the Alarm to the Uncon.- 
verted, &e. by Rev. Richard Baxter, To which are added his 


India Company would have nothing to do the 


measures taken by England, except to afford aid, if re- | 


quired. The Governor General had been instructed, 
however, to make preparations for war. 
We have of late noticed in the Canada papers seve- 


Chrisuan Letters, which are full of Spiritual Instructions, tend- 
ing t@ promote the power of Gudloenan, both in Families and 
rersons. With a Preface, by the Rev. Alexander Duff, D. D. 
Mthe Works of the Rev 
t Hen i 
Funeral Sermon, and an 
Theatre; by the Rev. Samucl G. Winchester, of Nat- 


ral instances of the desertion of soldiers from our pru- 
vinces into the United States. The subject was alluded 


chea, Mississippi. Just publishedand for sale 
WwM. 8. RTIEN 
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DIED. 
At Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 3ist alt. of a dis- 
sylvania, aged 37. Mr. Wileon was at the time of his 


exemplary as a Christian. His bodily sufferings to- 
wards the close of life, were intense and protracted ; 
but He who cast him into the furnace, sustained him 
amidst ite flames, and enabled him to endure to 
end, with unrepining submission to the will of 
Heavenly Father. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of the Presbyterian Charch, 


ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the sums following du- 
ring March, 1840: 
Smyrna, Ind., Rev. S. H. Crane, - $20 00 
Philadelphia, 10th ch. Rev. N. Harned, - 10 00 
who of Holston, Tenn. per Rev. A. A. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 9121 00 
Brooklyn, L. 1., a member Ist ch. 2 00 
New York city, Laight street ch. 51 66 
Do. Canal street ch. 27 25 
Flemington, N.J.. - : - 22 67 
N. J., 2d church, - 759°" 
New York, Brick ch. additional, - 1 00 
Amwell, N. J. lst ch. - - 1200 
New York, Duane st. ch. Sab. Sch. 
Assoc. 30 00 
Newark, N. J. Friends of the Board, in 
part, - - - 50 00 
New York, Rutger’s street church 
in part, - - - 167 00 
Do. do. do. Female Mis. Society, - 73 64 
Premium on above, : - 1949 
Additional collection in Virginia, - 96 03 


Per Rev. 8. K. Kollock, 
— Corner, Geo., H. Safford, per 8. 
Philad. Christiana McKenzie, - 
Grove, Pa. .« - - - 
Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. Dickson $5; Mrr. 
Davie $5 ; Miss Bryant $3; Miss 
H. Fahnestock $2; Mre. R. Car- 
son $2; Mrs. Schofield $2; Miss 
C. Brown $1; Miss M. Coyle, 50 
cents, per Rev. R. Happersett, 20 50 


Philad. 10th ch. additional, a member $100; 
Johnson $25; Miss Hawks $10; 
Mrs. F. Hooke $5; D. T. Pratt $2; - 142 00 
Central ch. addit. M. Newkirk, Esq. $100; 
Mrs. Ann Richards $10; Miss E. A. 
Richards $5; R. L. Barnes $5; Ed. 
Booth $3; : 


42 75 


h $3; - . 123 00 
Second church add. John Fairbairn $5; W. 
Dulty $5; - 1000 
Lower Brandywine, Del. collec. $16 09 
Red Clay Creek, Del. : 17 33 
Presb. of New Castle, - 12 00 
Per Rev. Thomas Love, 45 42 
Albany, N. Y. Ist ch. in part, $35 00 
. Do. 2ddo do 130 00 
Troy, 2d st. church, - : 85 00 
Troy, 2d ch., a friend, : 3 00 
Lansingburg, in part, : 27 00 
Schenectady, W. Lyman, bal. to con. 
Hon. Member, - : 35 00 
Do. John H. Boyd, do. e 35 00 
Do. Peter Hood, do. : 10 00 
Per Rev. J. K. Davis, Agent, ———— 350 00 
$1446 50 


Wu. Nassau, Sen., Treasurer. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 
The Second Presbytery of New York, will meet in 
the Lecture-room of the Scotch Presbyterian church, 
on Tuesday the 29th inst. at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
J. McExaov, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its 
regular semi-annual meeting on Tuesday next, 2lst 
inst., at 11 o’clock. A. M., in the church of Abingto: 
and will be opened with a sermon by the last Modera- 
tor. Statistical reports will be expected from all the 
churches, and the sessional records should be present- 


ed for revigion. 
W. D. Howarp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its regu- 
lar serni-annual meeting, in the Lecture-room of the 


P-| Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday 


the 2ist inst. at 3 o’clock, P.M. ‘The members of 
Presbytery will please come prepared to pay the as- 
sessments of the current year for the use of Presby- 
tery, and to hand in to the Stated Clerk, fall and com- 
plete statistical reports. 

Wa. M. Encues, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York will open their next 
stated meeting on Monday, 20th inst., at 7 o’clock, 
P. M. in the Brick Church, in the city of New York. 
Sermon by the Moderator, Dr. Phillips. 

Eusas W. Crane, Slated Clerk. . 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery of Bal- 
timore, will be held in the First Presbyterian church 
of Baltimore, on Monday evening, the 27th of April, 
at half past seven o’clock, and will be opened, as usual, 
with a sermon. G. W. Musorave, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


The stated meeting of the Presbytery of Newcas- 
tle, will be held in the Presbyterian church of Ches- 
nut Level, on bine 3 4 the 21st of April, at 12 0’clocx, 
M. By direction of Presbytery, sessional records are 
to be sent up for review at this meeting—statistical re. 
ports to be presented—the amount rajsed or subscri- 
bed at the semi-centenary celebration, and the objects 
‘to which it is to be appropriated, to be re 
those congregations that have not yet paid their quota 
towards defraying the expenses of the late law suit, 
are expected to forward the same. > 

Rosgat P. Du Bois, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 

The stated meeting of the Presbytery of West Jer- 
sey, will be held in the Presbyterian church in Bur- 
lington, on ‘Tuesday the 21st inst. at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Church Sessions are hereby notified, that at this meet. 
ing, their records should be presented for revision; 
and that statistical reports will be called for. 

Samvec Beacn Jonus, Stated Clerk. 


FEMALE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Female Bible Society 
of Philadelphia, will be held on Tuesday evening, 
April 28th, at 7 o’clock, in the Lecture-room of the 
First Presbyterian church, Washington Square. Their 
26th report will be presented. The Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society, the members and mana- 
gers of all the Auxiliary Associations, and citizens 
generally, are respectfully invited to attend. The 
Treasurer will be present tu receive subscriptions and 
donations. 


—- 


REAT INTEREST.—The Christian’s Great Interest; or 
the Tria! of a —— Interest in Christ, and the Way to 
Attain it; by the Rev. Willem Guthrie. With an Introductory 
Essay, by the Kev. ‘I homas Chalmers, D.D Just published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price 45 cents, 
WM 8. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board. 
Corner of Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia, 


HE ANTWERP POLYGLOTT.—J. Beookae|- 
ler, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, would eall the atien- 
tion of Professors and others ‘o a fine y of Biblia Seera He- 
braice, Chaldaice, Grace, Et Latine, Phi hppIl. R . Cathol. 
Pietate, et Studio ad Sacrosancte, Ecclesise Usum Christopho- 
rus Plantinus, Exeudebat, Antwerpiz, 1569—1572, complete in 
t volumes, folio, 
ive hnndred copies only were printed of this 
work, which is sometimes called the Royal Poly 


The ter part of the imprre<ion being lost a voyage to 
m, this Polyglott ha 


Santes 
Arias Montanas, the principal Editor of 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth volumes are filled with - 
eons and Grammars the various languages in which the 
Seriptures are printed, together with Indexes and a treatise on 
Sacred Antiquities. The Hebrew Text is said to be compiled 
from the Complutensian and Bomberg editions. 
Horne's Introduction. 
J. Whetham has lately received a number of rare 
of Poole’s Cru 


3, folio, Kalloek’s Sermons. Cooper’sdo. Ke 
Bible, 2 vols folio. Cotelerius’ Edition of the Pa 
2 vols. folio, Seiden’s Works, 6 vols. folio. 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Phitadelphia, 


for pable 


| 
_ 

ath, and had been for a number of years, 8 member ‘ 

of the Tenth Presbyterian church, Philedelphe. His 

piety was cnlightened, humble, sincere, practical. 
‘Thou art gone, and tears will flow e was a diligent and conscientious Sabbath-school : 

Y is all teacher. He was steadfast in his prompt 
n weeping : in his benefactions; and rigidly just in — 
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hole of che Com 
t of the Old whicke Cardina nal Lad 
. posited in the Public Library at Aleala, having particular rea- 
sons for nat it. 
fs This edition has also a Syriac Version of the New 
Hebeew 
rare) 
and private lit are invited to call, aiid 


SICKNESS—DEATH+-THE GRAVE. 
Writhing da bis: 
hie | 
his strive to emile, 


your heart be sad the while, 
dread, unseen, intense, 
you hang in dim suspence, 

4 t ‘is } 


‘ 


Net a window in the night, 
_ Bat doth show some glancing light ; 
still creeping 
Listening if he yet be sleeping ; 
Thrilling at the fangoid 
dns ing with that eurnest prayer 


In the house, the one mer lies— 
Past are now his agonier, 
All the anxious stir is o’er— 
Filitting forms are seen no more. 
Close the shutters! shun the light ! 
Come not into straggers’ sight! 
Veil the steps! be awed! be dumb! 
. A-regal visitant hath come. 
With that sick man doth he rest, 
Au uoinvited mighty guest. 
Glide like shaduws—hush the breath— 
That visitant is Death! 
In his shroad the dead man lies— 
Dreamtess slumber seals his eyes! 
The shock that bids his pulse be still 
Seems around to spread its thrill, 
On each mourner’s soul and sense, 
With a. puinbing influence. 
Busy labour, come not near! 
Sorrow keeps her Sabbath here; 
Laughter! how. discordant grown, 
Now would seem thy softest tone; 
Even thy children’s mirth 1s mute, 
Lightly falls each little foot; 
Near each other oft they draw, 
With a dim, mysterious awe, 
Soothing by companionship, . 
Fears that may not pass the lip: 
See them to that chamber brought, 
Death's first lesson to be taught— 
: The first conviction bringing nigh 
Of their own mortality. 


~* In the grave the dead man lies, 
Needing not our sympathies! 
_.,» Once agai the house is rife, 
- With elastic, stirring life ; 
_ Gone hath that once precious clay 
With its royal guest away. 
_ Ah! that what was once so dear, 
- Should have grown a thing to fear ! 
Is not some cause for grief, 
That. its departure was relief! . 
_ Light again is in his room, 
Past the sable signs of gloom. 
Though bis memory oft is bless’d, 
Though deep sadness fills the breast, 
is power to awe and thrill is o’er, 
Remembrance doth his form restore, 
Without that dim mysterious dread, 
That shrouds the most beloved dead. 


THE MINISTER. 
God’s minister these graces should possess ; 
Of an Ambassador the high address, 
A Father's tenderness, a Shepherd’s care, 
A Leader's courage, which the cross can bear, 
_ A Ruler’s awe, a Watchman’s wakeful eye, 
__ A Pilot’s ekill, the helm in storm to ply, | 
A Fisher's patience, anda Workynan’s toil, 
Guide's dexterity to disembroil, 
A Prophet's inspiration from above, 
A Teacher's knowledge, and a Saviour’s love! 
ode Bishop Kean. 


When the Rev. John Cotton, one of the early 
Ministers of N | 
ig friends, a Mr. Woodbridge, 
singular paragraph, which is supposed to have 
given rive to the celebrated one written by Dr. 
Franklin, on himself : 

“ A living, breathing bible; tables where 

Both Covenants at large engraven were, 

Gospel and law in ’s heart had each its column, 

‘His hand an index to the sacred volume; 

His life a commentary on the text, 

©! what a monument of glorious worth, 

When in a new edition he comes forth! 

Without errata, we may think he’ll be 

In leaves and covers of eternity.” ' 


SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 


A London nt of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, thus speaks of the tendency, 
nt condition, and prospects of what is there 
termed Socialism. What is meant by it will be 
best learned from the following extracts : 


From all that I can learn of the present condi- 
tien of Sociatism in England, the party does not 
amount to more than five or six thousand members 
and even these ‘are but duubtful adherents to what 
are called the principles of Owenism. That they 
may have full meetings in the large towns, is very 
probable. So long as they abuse the legislators 
and the priests, and deny the authority of the 
Scriptures, snver at the hopes of immortality, and 
question the truth of an Omniscient Providence, 
they are sute to collect many wandering reckless 
minds, who have ‘ost all faith, all hope, all stabil- 
ity, and who delight in the discord of a world with- 
out a God, and the corresponding beau ideal of a 
society without a master. But such disciples are 
not to be depended upon, nor are they cunnected 
by social philosophy. They are merely the wan- 

erers of infidelity, the spiritual offspring of 
French Philosophy and the Age of Reason, brought 
for the first tffne inte collective being, by the open- 
ing of social lecture rooms, which may be called 
the chapels of Infidelity and Atheism. In London 
the party is decidedly on the decline, It is in the 
North of England alone where it is flourishing. 
Owing to this circumstance, the journal of the 
party, “ The New Moral World,” was several 
years removed for publication to Manchester, 
afterwards to Birmingham, and after that to Leeds. 
It merely pays its own expenses, and the society 
has not yet the power, though they have long ex- 

the desire, to publish a stamped edition. 

The profession of Owenism is confined almost 
exclusively to the lower classes. With only one 
or two exceptions, their lecturers are all uneduca- 
ted men. One of them not long agosent by letter 
a challenge to a clergyman to meet him at a pub- 
lic discussion. The minister, of course, refused to 
accept it, and he was forthwith branded as a cow- 
ard. in his own defence, he sent the letter con- 
taining the challenge to ‘ The New Moral World,’ 
accompsnied by a letter requesting its insertion. — 
The aapent ons granted, and the letter of the So- 
cial Missionary, Alexander Campbell, is such a de- 
plorable specimen of bad spelling and grammar, 
that the challenged had merely to state, in a few 
words, that he disdained to enter the lists with 
soch an antagonist. Another Missionary of the 
name of Haslam, sent a similar challenge to a 
clergyman in Scotland, and the latter replied that 
he would not discuss any important question with 
a man who could not even write decent English. 
About a fortnight ago, a teacher of elocution in 
Londun, was honoured by a call from a carpenter 
w to take lessons in the art of speak- 
ing. Thinking it strange that a man of his con- 
dition in life should entertain such a fancy, the pro- 
fessor showed much anxiety to discover his mo- 
tives fur acquiring an accomplishment of so little 
value to a person in his circumstances. The truth 


was at Jast revealed. The carpenter wasan Ow- 
enite. Moreover he was tired of his trade, and 


thought he might make a better “ job” of lectur- 
ing.. ‘One = was enough. He got the atti- 
tudes and intonations, was reminded of the cock- 
ey delinquences of “ haspirating” the * haitches,” 
and putting “ wees” for “ doublevoos,” and “ dou- 
blevoos”. for “ weea,” and went off primed and 
loaded. © Most probably ‘he is now engaged in spel- 
ling a challenge to a clergyman in the North, “ to 
meat im hin ha plane hand hopen manor.” 

The sword of the magistrate is not the proper 


meane arresting the progress 
ermecu tion would create sympathy, whiist 

Fen and no favour will very speedily bring the 

systein to a crisis, A great stimulus has of late 


w England died, in 1652, one of 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 
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been rin to it by the trifle circumstances of ' who fought in Germany, there came in contact} < FLUID SUPPORT—SWIMMING. is situated towards the under side of the body, that | SOUTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
the pi Of a farm of 500 acres in Hamp-| with a state of civilization superior to what existed) human bod y in an ordinary healthy state | dead fish floats with the belly upermost. Presbytetian Church, public 


experiment is once 
t it will fail I have not the 
least doubt, and that the party will become” odious 
in the neighbourhood by their imprudence, there 


| can be less doubt. They have already begun to 


give balle and concerts, and bring the two sexes 
together on Sanday evenings. Here of course 
they converse fluently of Social the 
folly and absurdity of marriage, the jaw of nature, 
wt the superiority of natural to unnatural chil- 
dren, The fruits of philosophy will appear in 
time, the Social farm will become a by-word, and 
its name a reproach throughout all the neighbour- 
hood. This is merely the patural and necessary 
consequence of the system. ‘I'heir preaching ma 
= tu a different result, but their practice will 
ead to this. And even if they do succeed, in a 
pecuniary senee, they are but a sect. Their prin- 
ciples are not of an elevating character. There 
is nothing in them to attract a cultivated mind. 
An utter abrogation of Theology, accompanied with 
the pride of ignorance, enables them to claim tri- 
umphs even when they have been silenced by pure 
arguments and the most brilliant talents. ‘There 
is not, at the present day, a single Infidel writer 
‘of learning and talent in this country. There is 
not a newspaper that avowedly protesses Infidelity. 
The days of learned Intidels are past. Such men 
as Herbert, Collins, Tindal, Hobbes, Chubb, Bo- 
lingbroke, Hume, and Gibbon, either do not now 
exist, or have not the courage to encounter the 
lash which they know they must receive from the 
ecclesiastical learning of England. In the. prees 


‘of England, there is less avowed Infidelity, than 


ever. It is all sharp shooting from behind the 
hedge. A bold and open encounter we have not 
witnessed ina generation. The only Infidel of 
learning and education, who has — in Lon- 
don .for many years, is the Rev. Robert Taylor, 
commonly called “ The Devil’s Chaplain,” but his 
buffuonery lowered the character of his opposition, 
and collected around him the dregs of the popu- 
lace. I am told that when he left England, he 
declared that he would never preach against Chris- 
tianity again. He wasdisgusted with his own fol- 
lowers, who came only for a laugh, regarded him 
‘merely as a performer, and wondered sometimes 
that he did not try the stage, as they thought he 
could make a better “ job” of it. 

Owen’s first appearance on the stage of publicity 
was in the year 1815, and for a few years he was 
one of the lions of England. His house was visited 
by the first men in Europe. Royalty, and ‘nobility, 
and gentry of every grade, called upon “ Robert 
Owen Esq. of New Lanark,” Foreign princes had 
his name in the list of curiosities, and perhaps the 
vanity of the hero was thereby too much inflated. 
He presumed too much on the footing that he had 
acquired. He took adecided step, therefore, and 
threw off the mask in 187. In that memorable 
year he declared himself an Infidel, and from that 
year we may date the fall of Robert Owen! He 
has been gradually descending ever since. So long 
as his Infidelity was private, it was overlooked, ex- 
cused, or affected| y justified ; but when it was pro- 
fessed, it waa universally condemned, except by 
those who alone have the moral courage, as it is 
called, to profess an excommunicated doctrine. 
He continued to preach in London for some years, 
and that brought him ina good revenue, as he 


charged for the admission. Several social experi- 


ments have been made in his name or under his 
auspices, but they have all proved failures; and 
now, in London, his old followers are almost dis- 
persed. The principal meeting room of the Parent 
Society, Great Queen street, is composed of two 
rooms, with folding doors, being merely the apart- 
ments of a common dwelling house. It is so small 
that Owen refuses to lecture in it holding as it does 
about 200 people only. And this is the Parent 
Institution! Four or five years ago they hada 
place that held 2000, which was often filled. These 
two facts tell very plainly the condition of Owen- 
ism in London. But it isan invariable law that 
the metropolis, is so far from indicating a state of 
progress, that it merely exhibits the natural mode 
of dissolution, by a retreat from the centre to the 
circumference. 


A GLANCE AT THE EVILS OF WAR. 


From a recent life of Wallenstein, we quote a 
brief skeeth of the atrocities and horrors connected 
with “the thirty years’ war,” which closed near 
the middle of the seventeenth century: and the 
reader will bear in mnind, that it was prosecuted as 
a religious war between the professed followers of 
the same Prince of peace; and that Christians in 
alinost every country in Europe were required by 
law to pray for its success on both sides!—Advo- 
cate of Peace. 

“Thirty years of war, carried on, not with the 
surplus population and resources of the country, 
but with its very capital and substance, had brought 
the empire to the verge of ruin and barbarism ; and 
the pictures of desolation handed down to us by 
writers and chroniclers of tne period are absolutely 
frig to contemplate. 

Of'all the commanders who appeared during the 
war, Gustavus Adulphus was alone able to preserve 
in his army a strict and humane system of disci- 
pline. In most armies, the mercenary soldiers, ir- 
regularly paid and worse supplied, were obliged to 
tear by force from the citizens and peasants the 
means of subsis'ence. The country people resist- 
ed wherever they were strongest ; acts of violence 
followed; the peasantry slew and in Catholic coun- 
tries tortured straggling eoldiersand attacked ever 
small detached parties. The military avenged 
their comrades, neglecting too often to distinguish 


-between the innocent and the guilty, till ruin and 


devastation tracked at last the progress of every 
march. 

The war was carried on without plan or system. 
Expeditions were undertaken, apparently with no 
other view than to desolate hostile provinces; and 
in the end, provisions and winter quarters formed 
the principal objects of the summer campaigns.— 
Want, sickness, distress, and the total absence of 
discipline, by which these evils were fearfully aug- 
mented, when not created, destroyed far more 
troops than the sword, and entire armies were 
swept away before they had even seen an enemy. 
Soldiers lefi the ranks singly or in bands, as it suit- 
ed them, and generally took to plundering; in 1642 
the whole of Marshall Gubriant’s army dispersed 
itself and broke into robber hordes that committed 
the most fearful depredations. 

The enormities charged against the French 
troops of the period are equal to those charged 
even against the Croats; but it must be recollect- 
ed that Gubriant’s army was, in fact, the remains 
of the army which had been raised by the Duke of 
Weimer; and was composed of adventurers from 
all countries. It must also be observed, that the 
French soldiers of the early part of the seventeenth 
century, were in a great proportion vagrants and 
vagabonds, taken up as bad subjects by the police, 
sal aunt to the army, either because troops were 
wanted, or because the individuals pressed could 
give no satisfactory account of themselves. These 
men resembled in nothing the French soldiers of 
Louis XIV., and his successors; still less did they 
resemble the soldiers of the empire, and least of all 
the soldiers of the republic. The imperial and re- 
publican soldiers were the best rance could 
produce: it was their gallantry and intelligence 
which made the reputation of their leaders; and 
atoned, on countless occasions, for the ignorance 
and incapacity of their crowned and laureled chief. 
Sometimes these gallant soldiers did even more, 
and made up, by humanity and good conduct, for a 
system of war introduced by unprincipled govern- 
ments, and commanders, and naturally fraught with 
every species of crime and disorder. 

Whether arts, sciences, learning and civilization 
lost or gained by the thirty years’ war, is a ques- 
tion not very easily decided, though historians 
mostly assert that Europe was thrown back for a 
century by its ruinous consequences. In many 
parts of Germany learning was no doubt retarded ; 
in others it was altogether swept away, along with 
the population. An entire generation who would 
not, in general, prove the best citizens, also grew 
up amid scenes of strife, licentiousness, and the un- 
certainty of the morrow. But the amount of know- 
ledge existing could not be destroyed ; and thou- 
sands of learned, able, and industrious Germans 
emigrated and carried along with them, into other 
and less enlightened countries, the arts and know- 
ledge, for which their own was already dietin- 
guished. The Danes, Swedes, Poles, and Scots, 


/been burnt to the ground. 


in their owp countries; and along with much ua- 
worthy spoil, some fair and honorable booty would 
at least be carried home by the military adventur- 
ers. As sometimes results trom evil, the un- 
worthy plunder may at times have produced bene- 
ficial effects. The Swedes, in imitation of Maxi- 
milian, who had sent the Heidelberg library to 
Rome, sent libraries, paintings, statues, and works 
of art to Sweden, where, owing to the scarcity of 
such treasures, they could hardly fail to create 
some taste for learning, literature, and refinement. 

it was to the pressure and hardness of the times, 
however, that Europe owed the progress which it 
made: the iron time forced upon men an excess of 
mental exertion that produced far nobler fruit than 
any likely to have arisen during the calm reign of 
ordinary peace. And the young Germany which 
grew up from the thirty years’ war, was already 
many generations in advance of the Germany that 
witnessed the first outbreaking of the great Bohe- 
mian volcano. 

But whatever advantage Europe may have gain- 
ed by the contest, Germany purchased its share of 
the benefit at a fearful price. Law, justice, equity, 
—in many places all the decencies of life,—had 
entirely vanished from a Jand in which force alone 
wielded the arbitrary sceptre of command. The 
country is said to have lost twelve millions of in- 
habitants by the contest; and the population, which 
amounted to sixteen millions, when the troubles 
first br: ke out, counted hard!y more than four mil- 
lions when the’ war closed. ‘Though this statement 
may, perhaps, be uxaggerated, it seems pretty well 
asceriained that the population of the Duchy of 
Wirtenberg was reduced trom half a million to 
forty-eight thousand; that of Bohemia had already 
been reduced from three millions, to eight hundred 
and ninety thousand before the death of Ferdinand 
If; Saxony and Brunswick suffered in the same 
proportion. 

In the Electorate of Hesse, seventeen towns, 
forty-seven castles, and three hundred villages had 
In the Dutchy of Wir- 
tenberg, eight towns, forty-five villages, thirty-six 
thousand houses, had been laid in ashes, and 
seventy thousand heamwh fires completely extin- 
guished, seven churches and four hundred and 
forty-f.GF houses, had been burned at Eichsted.— 
Many towns that had escaped destruction were al- 
most depopulated: three hundred houses stood 
empty at Nordheim; more than two hundred had 
been pulled down at Gottingen, merely to serve for 
fuel. The wealthy city of Augsburg, which con- 
tained eighty thousand inhabitants before the war, 
had only eighteen thousand left when it closed: 
this town, like many others, has never recovered 
its former prosperity. No less than thirty thou- 
sand villages and hamlets are said to have been 
destroyed: in many others the population had en- 
tirely died out, and the unburied corpses of the last 
victims of violence or disease, were left exposed 
about the streets or fields, to be mangled and torn 
to pieces by birds and beasts of prey. 

n the last campaiga of the war, the French and 
Swedes burned no Jess than a hundred villages in 
Bavaria alone; and the skulls of St. Cosmas and 
St. Damianus had to be sent from Bremen to Mun- 
rich, in order to console Maximilian for the ruin he 
had brought over his beautiful country. But even 
these pitiable relics failed to allay the fears of the 


unhappy Elector: the share which he had taken in’ 


bringing about this desolating contest, pressed 
heavily on the latter years of his life. In vain he 
prayed and fasted: the dreadful future was con- 
stantly before his sight, and the once valiant sol- 
dier and ambitious prince died at last a trembling 
and despairing bigot. 

The crimes and cruelties of which the troops 
were frequently guilty would appear almost in- 
credible, were they not attested in a manner to 
render doubt altogether impossible. But indepen- 
dent of private accounts, we have various reports 
from the authorities of towns, villages, and pro- 
vinces, complaining of the atrocities commitied by 
the lawless suldiery. Peaceful peasants were hunt- 
ed for mere sport, like the beasts of the forest ; 
citizens were nailed up against doors and walls, 
and fired at like targets; while horsemen and 
Croats tried their skill at striking off the heads of 
young children ata blow. Ears and poses were 
cut off, eyes were scooped out, and the most horti- 
ble tortures contrived to extract money from the 
sufferers, or to make them disclose where property 
was concealed. Women were exposed to every 
species of indignity ; they were collected in bands, 
and driven, like slaves, into the camps of the ruffian 
soldiery and men had to fly from their homes to 
escape witnessing the dishonor to which their 
wives and daughters were subjected. 

Houses and villages were burnt out of mere 
wantonness, and the wretched inhabitants too often 
forced into the flames, to be consumed along with 
their dwellings. Amid these scenes of horror, in- 
temperance, dissipation, and profligacy were car- 
ried to the highest pitch. Intoxication frequently 
prevented the Austrian General Goltz from giving 
out the countersign ; and General Banner was, on 
one occasion, so drunk for four days together, that 
he could not receive the French ambassador, Beau- 
regaril, who had an importsnt message to deliver. 
“Such was the state of triu;inphant crime,” says a 
writer of the period, “that many, driven to despair, 
denied even the existence of a Deity, declurng 
that if there were a God in heaven, he would not 
fail to destroy with thunder and lightuing, a world 
of sin and wickedness.” 

The peasants, expelled from their homes, enlist- 
ed with the oppressors, in order to inflict upon 
others the sufferings which they had themselves 
been made to endure. The fields were a!lowed to 
run waste, and the absence of industry on one side, 
added to destruction on the other, soon produced 
famine, which, as usual, brought infectious and 
pestilential diseases in its train. In 1635, there 
were not hand< enough left at Schweidnitz to bury 
the dead, and the town of Ohlau had Jost its last 
citizen. Want augmented crime, even where an 
increase was thought impossible. In many places 
hunger had overcome all repugnance to human 
flesh, and the tales of cannibalisin handed down to 
us are of far tuo horrible a nature to be here re- 
peated. 

The cup of human suffering was fall even to 
overflowing, and the very aspect of the land was 
undergoing a rapid change. Fuvrests sprung up 
during the contest, and covered entire districts, 
which had been in full cultivation before the war; 
and wolves, and other beasts of prey took posses- 
sion of the desrted haunts of men. This was par- 
ticularly the case in Brunswick, Brandenburg, and 
Pomerania, where heaps of ashes in the midst of 
wildernesses served long afterwards to mark the 
spots where peace and civilization had once flourish- 
ed. In many parts of the country, the ruing of 
castles and stately edifices still attest the fury with 
which the war was carried on: and on such spots 
tradition gencrally points out the surrounding 
forests, as occupying the sites of fertile fields, 
whence the lordly owners of the mansions derived 
food and subsistence for themselves and their nu- 
merous retainers.” 


AVERAGE MORTALITY OF ALL MANKIND. 


The population of the whole earth has been vari- 
ously estimated between eight hundred thousand 
and a million millions of eouls. According to the 
English Pocket Diary, if we fix upon an inter- 
mediate number, say 946,080,0C0, and assign 30 
years for the continuance of each generation, we 
shall find that the “children of men” come into 
the world and go out of it at the following ave- 
rage 


Every Moment - : - 1 
“ Minute - - - - 60 
66 Hour bd e 3,600 
“ Day, 24hourse - - 86,400 
“ Week, 7 days - 664 500 
*“ Month, 30 days - - 2,592,000 
“ Year, 365 days - 32,536,000 
* Generation, 30 years, 946,080,000 


It thus appears that every stroke of a pendulum 
ushers a human being into existence, and heralds 
the departure of another to that vast bourne froin 
whence notraveller returns. It would be well that 
all should ponder and consider the certainty of the 
latter great event, and set their house in order ss 
becometh good members of society, having the in- 
terest of their parents, children, or relations at 
heart, by endeavouring, while they have the op. 
eaty. to study their welfare by assuring their 
ives. 


with the chest full of air, is lighter than water. 

If this’ truth were generally and familiarly 
understood, it would lead to the saving of more 
lives, in cases of shipwreck and im other accidents, 
than all the mechanical live preservers which 
man’s ingenuity will ever contrive. 

The buman body with the chest full of air natu- 
tally floats with a bulk of about half of the head 
above the water—having no more tendency to sink | 
than a log of fir. That a person in water may 
live and breathe, then, it is only necessaryto exert | 
volition as to render the face the part which re-. 
mains uppermost.—'I'he rvasons that in ordinary 
accidents so many people are drowned who might 
easily be saved, are chiefly the foll. wing : 

ist. Their beliveing that the body is heavier 
than water, and therefore that continued exertion 
is necessary to keep it froin sinking; and hence 
their generally assuming the position of a swimmer, 
in which the face is downwards, and the whole 
head has to be kept out of the water to allow of 
breathing. Now asa man cannot retain this posi- 
tion witiout continued exertion, he is soon exhaus- 
ted, even if a swimmer, and if not, the unskilled 
attempt will scarcely secure for him evena few 
respirations.—The body raised for a moment by 
exertion above the natural level, sinks as far below 
it when the exertion ceases; and the plunge, by 
appearing the commencement of a permanent 
sinking, terrifies the unpractised individual, and 
renders him an easier victim to his fate. 

2d. From a fear that water entering by the ears 
may drown, as if it entered by the nose or mouth, 
a was'eful exertion of strength is made to prevent 
it; the truth being however, that it can only fill 
the outer ear, or as far as the membrane of the 
drum, and is therefure of no consequence. Every 
diver and swimmer has his ears filled with water, 
and with impunity. 

3d. Persons unaccustomed to the water, and in 
danger of being drowned, generally attempt in 
their struggle to keep their hands above the surface, 
from feeling as if their hands were tied while held 
below ; but this act is most hurtful, because any 
part of the body kept out of the water, in addition 
to the face which must be out, requires an effort to 
support it, which the individual is supposee at the 
tine incompetent to afford. 

4th. The not having reflected, that when a log 
of wood or a human body is floating upright, with 
a small portion above the surface, in rough water, 
ag at sea, every wave in passing must cover the 
head for a little time, but will again leave it pro- 
jected in the interval. The practised swimmer 
chooses this interval for breathing. 

oth. Not knowing the importance of keeping 
the chest as full of air as possible; the doing 
which has nearly the same effect as tying a bladder 
of air to the neck, and without other effort will 
cause nearly the whole head to remain above the 
water. Ifthe chest be once emptied, while from 
the face being under water the person cannot 
inhale again, the body remaius specitically heavier 
than water, and will sink. 

When a man dives far, the pressure of deep 
water compresses, or diminishes the bulk of the 
air in his chest, so that he becomes really heavier 
than water, and would not again rise, but for the 
exertion of swimwing. A fine-bodied West-India 
negro fell into the calin sea from a yard-arm eighty 
feet high. The velocity on his reaching the 
water, was 60 great that he shot deep iuto it, and 
of course his chest was compressed as now explain- 
ed: probably also the shock stunned him, for al- 
though he was an excellent swimmer, he only 
moved his arms feebly once or twice, and was then 
gradually sinking for a long time afterwards, un- 
till he appeared only as a black and distinct speck, 
descending towards the unknown regions of the 
abyss. 

A few years ago, a young man who was an ex- 
cellent swiininer, amused himself with others, in 
diving from the deck of a vessel at a wharf in Bos- 
ton, where the water was 15 or 18 feet deep. 
He had repeatedly gone to the bottom and rose 
without difficulty. ‘The last time he made the ex- 
periment, he found he could not ris® as usual by 
his ordinary efforts, As -oun as he perceived this 
he crawled to the pier and ascended by one of the 
piles, almost entirely exhausted, when he arrived 
at the surface, The difficulty was, that the air 
had been expelled from his chest. He never ven- 
tured into the water afterwards. 

Every person needs not learn to swim; but 
every one who makes voyages should have prac- 
tised the easy lesson of resting in the water with 
the face out. The head, from the large quantity 
of bone in it, is a heavy part of the body, yet, owing 
to its proximity to the chest, which is comparative- 
ly light, a little action of adjustment with the hands 
easily keeps it uppermost; and there is an accom- 
panying motion of the feet, called treading the 
water, not difficult to learn, which suffices to sus 
tain the entire head.above the surtace. Perhaps 
the seventy passengers who were swallowed upon 
the sudden sinking of the Comet steamboat near 
Greenock, in November 1825, might al] have been 
saved in the boats which so soon went to tveir as- 
sistance, had they known the truth which we are 
now «xplaining. 

A man having to swim far, may occasionally 
rest on his back for a time, and resume his labour 
wien he ts somewhat refreshed. 

So little is required to keep a swimmer’s head 
above water, that many invividuals, altogether un- 
acquainted with what regards swimming or float- 
ing, have been saved afier shipwreck, by catching 
hold of a few floating chips or broken pieces of 
wood. An oar will suffice as a support to half a 
dozen peuple, where noone of the number attempts 
by it to keep more-than his head out of the water ; 
but often, in cases where it might be thus service- 
able, from each person wishing to have as much of 
the security as possible, it is rendered less useful 
than it might be. 

The most common expedients for preventing 
drowning, or life-preservers, are strings of corks 
put round the chest or neck, or air-tight bags ap- 
plied round the upper part of the body, to be filled 
when required by those to whom they are attached 
blowing into them through valved pipes. 

On the great rivers of China, where thousands of 
people find it more convenient to live upon the 
water in covered boats, than in houses on the shore, 
the younger children have a hollow ball of some 
light material attached constantly to their necks, so 
that in their frequent falls overboard, they are not 
in danger. 

Life-boats have a large quantity of cork mixed 
in their structure, or of air tight vessels of thin 
copper or tin plate; so that, even when the boats 
are filled with water, a considerable part still floats 
above the general surface. 

Swimming is much easier to quadrupeds than to 
man, because the common motion of their legs in 
walking and running is that which best supports 
them in swimming. Man is the most helpless 
of creatures in water. A horse while swimming 
can carry his rider with half the body out of the 
water. Dogs commonly swim well on the first 
trial. Swans, geese, and waterfowls in general, 
owing to the great tiickness of feathers on the un- 
der part of their bodies are so bulky and light, that 
they float upon the water like stately ships, being 
moved by their webbed feet as oars. 

A man walking in deep water may tread upon 
broken glass with impunity, because his weight is 
supported by the water. 

ut many men have been drowned in attempting 
to wade across the fords of rivers, from forgetting 
that the body is supported by the water, and does 
not press on the bottom sufficiently to give a sure 
footing against a very trifling current. A man, 
therefure, carrying a weight on his head or shoul- 
ders, may safely pass a river, where without a load, 
he would be carried down the stream. | 

There is a mode practised in China of catching 
wild ducks, which requires that the catcher be wel] 
loaded or ballasted. Light grain being first strew- 
ed upon the surface of the water to tempt them, a 
man hides himself in the midst of it, under what 
appears a gourd or basket drifting with the s'ream, 
and when the flock approaches and surrounds 
him, he quickly obtains a rich booty by snatching 
the creatures down one by one—making them ap- 
pear as if they were diving, and then securing 
them below. Each bird becomes as a piece of 
cork attached to his body. 

Fishes can change their specific gravity, by 


Animal substances, in undergoing the process 
of putrefaction, give out much aeriform matter. 


Hence the bodies of persons drowned generally | thousand 


swell after a time, and rise to the surface, a 
to sink, when the still increasing quantity 
shal! burst the containing parts. 

A floating body sinks to the same 8 depth when 
the mass of fluid supporting it be great or small: 
as is seen when a porcelain basin is placed first in 
a pon, and then in a secund basin so little larger 
than itself that a spoonful or two of water suffices 
to fill up the interval between them. One ounce 
of water in the latter way may float a thing 
weighing a pound or more exhibiting another in- 
stance of the hydrostatic paradox: and if the 
largest ship of war were received into a dock, or 
casegso exactly fitting her that there were only 
half an inch of interv»| between her and the wall 
or side of the containing space, she would float as 
completely when the few hogeheads of water re- 
q"ired to fill this little interval upto her unsval 
wa'er-mark were poured in, as if she were on the 
high sea. In some canal locks, the boats just fit 
the space in which they have to rise and fall, and 
thus the expense of water at the lock is diminished. 

THE GAZELLE. 

A mountain antelope is a beautiful sight—and 
they who wish to learn the principles and the 
practice of mechanics in the school of nature, can- 
not, perhaps, have a finer study. The small foot- 
ing of rock upon which the little elastic animal 
can etand is perfectly astonishing, such as we 
could hardly suppose tu affurd sufficient clutch for 
the grip of an eagie, all powerful as that most 
majestic of birds, anchors itself upon the pinna- 
cle, and braves the utmost fury of the tempest. 
There is no clutching power in the hoofed feet 
of the mountain antelope, but the walls of their 
hoofs are sharp, and almost as hard as flint—their 
tendons are as chords of steel, and their muscles 
are almost disembodied motion, such is their en- 
ergy im proportion to their size. The four feet 
are brought close together on the point of ‘the 
rock, as if they formed a disc, like that on t 
under part of those fishes which adhere to the 
rocks by pectoral sucker, and find their food in 
security, despite the turmoil of the rapidly racing 
waters. So does the mountain antelope poise it- 
self on the pinnacle of the mountain crag with an 
instinctive management of the centre of gravity 
—but yet a management so perfect, that the 
most prolonged and elaborate study of man cannot 
come up to it. When the animal wishes to spring, 
which it can do for many feet, and alight with 
safety on another craggy point, it bends the joints 
of its legs very equally—but as the projecting 
angle of the hind ones is backward, and that of 
the fore ones is forward, the bending prepares them 
for very different portions of the leap which the 
animal isto take. The extension of the fore legs, 
by bringing back the joints which answer to the 
wrists of man tend to throw the body upwards, and 
the instant that ihis has freed the anterior hoofs 
from the rock, the whole animal in its hind legs 
and its back acts like a bended bow, and discharges 
itself from the tips of the hind hoofs with such ve- 
locity, that if it were to impinge upon a lion it 
would fell him to the ground. Instinct teaches it 
to suit the exertion to the distance it has to go, 
of which the same instinct enables it to take mea- 
sure by the eye—and by this means when it ar- 
rives at the point on which it intends to alight, 
the momentum of the leap is exhausted, oe it 
alights in safety, and is again instantly balanced. 
Among the motion of animals, varied and curious 


as they are, there are not many equal to this, | sox 


whether in energy, in rapidity, or in certainty. 
In fact, the whole mechanical process is performed 
as quick almost as thought—and although, one is 
in the most favourable situation for viewing it, all 
that can be seen is the transfer of the bounding ani- 
mal from crag to crag —Muides Domestic Animals. 


PORTRAITS BY THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

In a long communication in the Advertiser this 
morning, M. Gourerd thus describes the manner of 
taking a portrait by the Daguerreotype, and for 
which invention the world is chiefly indebted to 
M. Abel Rendu, of Paris: 

“In the first place you will begin by preparing a 
room exposed to the sun, the south east if possible. 
You will give to this room the forin of a truncated 
pyramid, lying down, of which the base will be the 
whole breadth of the window—which window you 
will make as large as possible, and extending from 
the floor to the ceiling. The floor, the ceiling, and 
the two sides of the room, should be plastered with 
the whitest kind of lime plaster. ‘I'hos» who can- 
not dispose a room in this manner, can fix the sides 
uf the rooms with sheets or other cloth of perfect 
whiteness. The focus of the room must be covered 
with a tapestry of white colton, with knotted or 
raised figures, which is desined to form the dra- 
pery: ‘These are ulways agreeable to the eye, and 
should always be shown in interior views. The 
chair on which the person siis must be of yellow 
wood. The person, if a man, must be dressed in a 
clear grey coat, pantaloons of a little deeper hue, a 
vest of a fancy ground, yellow, orange if possible, 
with figures ofa colour to make a contrast. the 
whiteness of the shirt contrasting with a cravat of a 
grey ground, either a little less dark or more deep 
than the coat. The toilet ofa lady stwuld be of the 
saine shades, and in all cases black must be con- 
stantly avoided, as well as green and red. This 
arrangement however is pointed out as the best 
means of obtaining the best effect; for, as in a por- 
trait, the face is what is most cared for, the costume 
can be studied more or less at will, butthe portrait, 
with other arrangements, will not be so agreeable 
'o the eye. By means of mirrors properly disposed 
at the window or in the room, you will concentrate 
the strongest possible light on the person, and will 
considerably augment that of the chamber, which 
has already been made as clear ss possible. If the 
sun should be too brilliant, and the patient is not 
able comfortably too bear the reflection of it, use may 
be made of the blue glass, recommended by M. 
Daguerre. 

Having covered your p'ate well with the coat- 
ing of iodine—you will fix the sitter. His head 
should be placed »n a semi-circle of iron fitted to 
the back of the chair. His arms may be arranged 
at pleasure. He should fix his eyes on some well 
defined object in any direction which he may pre- 
fer—the focus ofthe camera obscura must be regula- 
ted and provided with a good meniscus. Now, if 
every thing has been arranged as it should b», your 
portrait will often be made, even in less than twenly 
seconds, and in the most satisfactory manner.” 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, by Samuel Bayard, ws a 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyicrian Church at Prinecton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to karn that a new edition of ‘*Letrers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuel Bayaid, Eaq., a 
rulingelder in the Presbyterimn Church at Prinerton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression fer 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue frum the press, We can frecl 
recommend this manual! as, in our opinion, adapted to do m ch 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN, 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B. H. RICE 


YOMING BOARDING SCHOOI. FOR BOYS—Con- 
ducted by Sylvester Dana, a Graduate of Yale College. 
This Institution wil! be open for the reception of scholars, on 
the first Monday in May. A convenient house has been erected 
expressly for the purpose, and surrounded with extensive 
grounds, designed to promote the health and comfort of the 
scholars. A watchful supervision will be exercised over their 
conduct as well in their hours of diversion, as in those of study. 
The wamber will be limit: d,so as to enable the Principal to 
attend personally to all their recitations, The course of in- 
struction will embrace all the studies preparatory admission | 
into any classin Co'lege, and a thorough English education. | 
There will be two vacations annually, of four weeks cach, in 
April and October. ‘The Valley of Wyoming is wo well known, | 
to render any remarks as to its local advantages necessary, It 
is believed to be unsurpassed by any place in Pennsylvania, fur | 
the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its soil, the morality, in- 
telligence, refinement, and healthiness of its inhabitanw, and its 
fi om from improper influence. 

Terme of boarding and tuition, including fuel, light, wash- 


ing, books and stationary, 200 dollars um, payable quar- 
terly in advance, 
References.---The President! and Faculty of Yale College. 


ul 
Willkesbarre, Rev. Messrs. Dorrance and Clark, Butler, 
Exq., Hon. Judge Conyngham. Philadelphia, Kev. J. Tod, 
Hon, Garrick Mallery, Hon. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court; Rev. J. H. Jones, Pastor Gh Presbyterian church ; 
or S, Jones, A. M., Principal of Classical and Mathematical Lu- 
stitute, No. 17south Seventh street, from whom further partic- 


diminishing or increasing the size of a little air- 
bag containg in their budy. It is because this bag 


ulars can be obtained, by calling at hie Sehwoo!, or at hia resi- 
dence, Spruce street, fuur above Twelfth, south side. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., april 11—tf 


Publication, They may a be had, both large and 
small size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, cither by the 
copies or a les number. 
All orders from Buokseliers, Churches, and others will be 
prumpuly attended to by we. 5: MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and (icorge street, Philadelphia, 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchon 

familyd@i'ca, for sale at the low price 

tail, or 45 cents per ib. by the chest. Also, 

miles, and comprising some of t qualit 

For aale at JAMES BR. WEB ‘s 

Cash, Temperanee, Tea, and Grocery Store, 375 Market st. 

North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 


‘| EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W COLTON, Tea Dealer, 

and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (sucersaur to Baldwin and Colton 
would respectfully call the attention of the friendsand customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, which be has spared no pains in ecleet- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be su by 
any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Tens of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf de. Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orieuns, Trinidad, and Porte Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s, polished and 
Judd’s patent polished «h.te and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co,, Premium Dairy, Pine Apple; 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh liahan Maccaro- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood’s Picki¢s and Sauces; also Lem- 
don Fishand Beef Stcak Sauces; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
re; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be suldun the most 


reasonable terms, 

AsS. W. C. has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years | ae yee the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinenee from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 

_tofore, he hopes, by constant attention wo his business to merit a 
pare ns of the patronage extended to the late concern, 
uly 27 


Tea, an excellent 


assortment of 
suitabie sizes tor 


Sweetmeats, Olives, Ca 
Anchovies ; Castile a 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcemd's Injant Scheel 
Question Book, A system of oral instructivn, adapud w draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart e know! «ge 
of the simple truths of the gospel in a manner caleulated (by 
the Divine blessing) to affeet their hearts; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient for the period of a child's cuon- 
tinuance in Sabbath School, Priee 12} eents, 

Newcomb’: Teacher,’ Aid. A collecuuon of anecdotes for the 
Illustration of Religious Truth, designed to accompany the 
above; aud also fur the use of teachers generally. Price 44 
cents, 


Newcom’’s First Question Book, vol. 1, Topical arrangement 
of subjects, embracing the smple and fundamental dectrines 
of the gospel, m fifty-two lessons—a seleet portion of Scripture 
printed atthe heads of the lesson, with questions and reference - 
to other passages ; cumprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Kedempuon, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction, Designed esp cially tor emall children; but used 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes, Price 124 cents, 
This book has been published about two years and a half, dur- 
ing which 3000 copies have been printed 

Newcombd's First Question Book, vol. 11. On the same plan, 
Price 124 ernts, 

Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Price 183 cents, 

Newcomb's Scripture Questions, vol. Il. 1 Corinthians, Price 


cents, 

ewcomb's Scripture Questions, vol. 111, 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in ~~ , volumes are designed to pro- 
mote the cluse, critical, consecutive, and practical study of the 
Bi le. Each volume contains fifty-two lessons ; each lesson em- 
bracing two distinct and independent sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple fur small children, part! ves Seow 
plan of the First Question Book ; and the sresad designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for the 
older scholarsand Bible classes, 

Newcomb's Sabbath School Church nine volumes ; each 
embracing a period of history by itself, under an independent 
title. ‘These volumes are practical, and adapted to the enreum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also publish a great variety of books suitable for Sabbath 
School Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
&e. with many entertaining and useful little volumes. 

Feeling the smportance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the gature of the subject discoursed will 
admit. the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. They hare 
bound up in uniform style their 18mo vols,, lettere Ss. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 
50 catalogues, fur ; without case £30, 

' The above may be had of 
GEO, W. DONOHU 


dee 7 No. 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—English, French, and Ameri 

can Stationary, of superior qu: lity. 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merebants, will be su with 
arucles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on, 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 

8 of the following d ions are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplies;: 


Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journals with blotting paper, 

Royul Day Books, Record Books, 

Medium Ledgers, Deed Books, 

Medium dourna Docket Books, 

Medium Day Letter Books, 

Demy Ledgers, Letter Buoks made of eopy- 
Demy Journal., ing paper, 

Demy Day Books, ifs — of small fancy 
les Books, Blank Books, Albums, &e. 
Invuice Books, Serew and Lever Co ying 

Receipt Bouka, Presses. Copying Inks, Ke, 
HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON, 
At the Foreign and American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
atreet, aud at their Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st., 


Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Analyst ; a Collection of Mis- 
eellancous Papers. Nos. 94 and 95 Family Library, con- 
taining Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; its pleasures 
and rewards, illustrated by Memoirs of Eminent Men. 
age to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. By Baron Geramb, Monk 
the order of La Trappe. The Domestic Circle; or, Moral 
and Socia! Duties explained and enforced en Seriptural princi- 
pies, in a series of Discourses. By the Rev, M. Sorin. Nos, 96 
and 97 Family Library Containing Paley’s Natural monegy » 
with Ilustranve Notes, &e. By Lord Brougham and Sir Charics 
Bell, To which are added, Preliminary Observations and Notes, 
by A. Potter, D. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in Umon 
College. Notes, Explanatory and Practice), on the Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians and the F.pistle to the Galatians, By Al- 
bert Barnes, in one volume. Fursaleby H. PERKINS, 
march 28 134 Chesnut strect, Philadelphia, 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.-—Mrs, 
Gwinner’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, at Newtown, 
Pennsylvania, 22 miles north from Philadelphia, Terms—For 
Board and Tuition in Keading, Writing, Arithmetic, Enghsh 
Grammar, Composition, Geo: raphy, with the use of Map: 
Charta, and Globes; General Hastory, Elements of Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, Botany, and Astronomy, thirty dullara per 
uarter of twelve weeks, payable iw advance. Washing three 
Le-sona in French, Music, and Drawing, if required. 
Books and Stationary turnished at cost price. The school is 
situated in a pleasant village, in the mof a beautiful 
country, and will open on Tuesday the 17th of March, 
References.—Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., Rev Johw A. Clarke, 
Dr. J. K. Mutehell, and Dr. A. Van Dyke, Philadelphia, Rev. 
Robert Steel, and J, Macnair, Esq. Abington, Rev. Robt. D. 
Morris, Rev. G. W. Kidgely, James Worth, Esq., Dr. J. U. 
Gordon, and Dr. P. Jenks, Newtown, And in addition, to 
her fuser friends and patrons generally, . mar 14—4t 


RASMUS HALL, FLATBUSH, L. L., 4} miles from New 
York, under the care of the Rev, Juseph Penney, D. D., 
late President of Hamilton College. 

‘The course of instruction at Erasmus Hall embraces all the 
branches of a therough English, Classical, or Mereantile edu- 
cation, from the first ck ments to a preparation fur the count- 
ing- house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are alsu given in all the most important modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a number of well edu- 
eated foreigners, generally resident in the Institution, affurds 
an opportunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
versation in their several languages, 

‘The principles of management are designed to operate onthe 
good feelings of the pupils, avoiding all harshness and severity, 
and yet including strict order, —— obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's hopes, 
‘The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtuous, 

\ Pupils of all ages are reecived into the family of the Prinei- 
pal, upon the following 


TERMS: 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
querter of weeks, in advance: «+ 00 
Students provide their own beds, hedding and towels. 
—s requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 
t same, . 
Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 
time. 
The year is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each, beginn 
on the Ist Monday of May and November, respectively. tim 
Application for admission may be made personally or by let- 
ter to the Principal. nov 2—6:n 


Ne AND IMPORTAN T WORKS—Publish d by J. Whe- 
tham, 144 Chesnut st. Philade!phia, Horne’s Int uctionfto 
the Study of the Scriptures, improved edition, 2 vols. royal vo, 
Dick's System of Theology. 2 vols. 8vo. Gill's Commentary on 
the Bible, 9 vols, 4t0, The Preacher, containing upwards of 400 
skeletons of Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. Christian Antiquities. abrid 
ed from Bingham, by the Rev. C. S. Henry, 8vo, Calvin on the 
Romane, l2mo, Beza’s Life of Calvin, i2me. Outlines of the 
Court of Reme, 12me. Junkin on Justification, 12me. Drew 
on the Resurrection, 12mo0. Drew on the Soul, 1?moe. RKRam- 
acy's Missionary Journal, 12mo. Rev. Robt, J. Breekinrikge’s 
Travels, 12mo, Fruit of the —_ by Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, 
12mo. Memoirs of Rev. John H. Riee, 12mo, Miller’s Letters 
“on Clerical Manners, 12mo. Yaradee.a Plea for Africa, 12mo. 
Blake’s Letters on Confirmation, 18mo, Life and Correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Hawkes, 12mo. Faber on Infidelity, 12m0. The 
Christran Pastor's Manual, 12mo. Rev. S. H. Tyng’s 
8vo. Rev, A. Alexander’s Evidenees of Christianity, 12mo, 
Alexander on the Canon of ge 12mo. Wines on Schvol 
Government, 12moe,. Memoir of Halyburton, 12m0, Matthews 
on the Divine Purpose, 18mo, Oriental Key to the Saered Seri 
tures, 18mo0, Museum of Religious Knowledge, 12ma, Willison 
Communicant's Catechism, 18mo. The Juvenile Choir, a new 
Singing Book, 18mo, Booth’s Reign of Grace, }2mo, 
The Test of Truth, by Mary Jane Graham, 18mo. The Free- 
ness of Grace, by do. 18mo, Presbyterian Pralms and Hymns, 
large and small sizes, Evangelical Musie, designed to accom- 
ny the Psalins and Hymns. Original Poems, i8ma. The Bi- 
bie Baptist. by Thomas P. Hunt, stitehed covers, Assembly's 
Scripture Catechiam, 18mo, Smart's Translation of Horace, 2 
vols, Cowper's Translation of Homer, vole, Dr, Wylie’s 
New Greek Grammar, %vo. Wylic’s Greek and Latin Voeabu- 
lary, 12mo, Feale’s Graphics, new edition, 12mo, Nulty’s 
Elements of Grometry, 12mo., &e. &e, Also, several new 
Works in press, april 11 


RINCETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS. summer session 
of the Rev, A. De Witt'’s School, will commenee on Mon- 
day, May 4th. In this School all the branches of a first rate 
English education will be taught. Particular pains will be ta- 
ken to make the pupils thoroughly acquainted wth elementa 
ere Merchants and business men will find the an eli 
le school for their sons, Four healthfulnesa, easiness of aecesa, 
literary and moral advantages, few places can compare with 
Prineeton. As the tomes are hard, the principal has made the 
terms quite moderate, 

Terms.— For tution in the English brane 
ing. fuel, light, stationary, and hedstead, (not or bedding) 
160 dollars perannum. payable quarterly in advaner. 

For Ancient Languages, an additional charge of 20 dollars 
he made. be ghe b 

ein Languages can taught a native European, 
which an additional charge, not «x ing 30 dollars per annum, 
wilt he made. 

References.—Prineeton, Rev. R. H. Riee, and the Professors 
in the College of New Jereey, and the Theological Semmary. 
Philadelphia, Kev. Joe, H. Jones. 

Sessions consist of five months each. For further particulars 
addre-a the Prineipal, at Princeton, New Jersey, 

april 11—6¢t 


board, wash- 


cents per ib. re- 
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